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and  Relegates  of  the  various  Branches  of  the  Alliance. 


FRIDAY. 


I.  O.L  pization  of  tlie  Conference,  Election  of  Officers,  etc. 

II.  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Conference.  ) 

III.  Reception  of  Delegates. 

IV.  Reports  and  Discussion  on  the  Present  State  of  Christendom.  (English-speaking  countries  are 

omitted.) 

SPEAKERS. 

Rev.  Eugene  Beusier,  Paris:  State  of  Religion  in  France. 

Rev.  H.  Krummaciier,  Brandenburg:  Germany. 

Rev.  M.  Cohen  Stuart,  Rotterdam  :  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Rev.  Mr.  Prociiet,  Genoa:  Italy. 

Rev.  Antonio  Carrasco,  Madrid  :  Evangelization  in  Spain. 

Rev.  Charles  Toren,  Dean  of  C})sala:  Scandinavia. 

Rev.  Dr.  - - St.  Petersburg  :  Russia. 

-  -  -  :  Hungary. 

SATURDAY. 

CJIELSTIAN  UmOK 
1.  Union  by  Faith  with  Christ,  the  Basis  of  Christian  Union. 

H.  The  Communion  of  Saints — Modes  of  its  Promotion  and  Manifestation — Christian  Union  consist 
ent  with  Denominational  Distinctions. 

HI.  The  Evangelical  Alliance — its  Objects  and  Inliuence  in  promoting  Christian  Union  and  Religious- 
Liberty. 

Relations,  Si^tual  and  Ecclesiastical,  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
pe. 


V. 


SPEAKERS. 


Very  Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  London. 

Rev  John  Charles  Brown,  D.  D.,  Edinbuig  i. 

Prof.  Jean  Monod,  University  of  Montauban,  France.^ 

Rev  Dr  Paul  Kleinert,  University  of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Bishop  McIlvaine,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Prof  Charles  Hobge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Staunton,  Va 

Bishop  Malthew  Simpson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Phi  a  e  p  la, 

Rev.  S.  S.  ScHMUCKER,  D.  D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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SPEAKERS. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Pltjmptee,  King’s  College,  London. 

Rev.  Ediiund  de  Pressense,  D.D.,  Paris. 

Prof  Constantine  von  Tischendoef,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Prof  W.  Kraet,  D.D.,  University  of  Bonn,  Prussia. 

Prof.  C.  Peonier,  Theological  Seminary,  Free  Church,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Pere  Hyacintue  Loyson,  Paris. 

Prof.  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Stores,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y. 

Prof  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  Yale  College,  Kew  Haven. 

Prof.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


THURSDAY. 

GHRISIIANITY  AKD  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

1.  Present  State  of  Religious  Liberty  in  the  Different  Nations  of  Christendom 

11.  Church  and  State. 

III.  Constitution  and  Government  in  the  United  States  as  related  to  Religion. 

IV.  Legislation  upon  Moral  Questions. 

V.  Sunday  Laws. 

VI.  The  Free  Churches  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

VII.  The  Effects  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  upon  ChristiajTniv 
t,III-  Support  of  the  Christian  3Iinistry. 

"  '  speakers, 

Rev.  Wii.  Arihlr,  liOuuon.  '  '( 

Prof  Rainy,  D.D.,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  ' 

Prof.  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  | 

Prof  Herm.  von  der  Goltz,  D.D.,  University  of  Basle,  Switzerland. 

Prof  J.  P.  Astie,  Theological  School  of  the  Free  Church,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
Prof  Rossehw  de  St.  Hilaire,  Versailles,  France. 

Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Bishop  Ceo.  D.  Cummins,  D.D.,  of  Kentucky. 

President  W.  H.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  Rutger’s  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  Vice-President  U.  S. 

Hon.  Judge  Wm.  Strong,  LL.D.,  Supreme  Court,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  William  F.  Allen,  LL.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Norman  White,  Esq.,  Chairman  New  York  Sabbath  Committee. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.D.,  Richmond,  Va. 


FRIDAY. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS— FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC. 

1.  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Missions  compared  in  their  Principles,  Methods,  and  Results. 

11.  Protestant  Missions  among  the  Oriental  Churches. 

III.  Missions  among  Civilized  and  Uncivilized  Nations. 

IV.  Territorial  Division  of  Missionary  Fields  of  Labor.  Missionary  Courtesy. 

V.  Obligations  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Commerce  to  Christian  Missions. 

VI.  Evangelization  of  the  Masses  in  nominally  Christian  Countries — Inner  Missions  in  Germany — 
City  Missions  in  England  and  America,  etc. — Lay  Preaching. 

^HI.  Laws  and  Modes  of  Progress  in  Christ’s  Kingdom.  Providential  delays  and  accelerations  of 
Missions. 

Vm.  The  Prospects  of  Christianity. 

SPEAKERS. 

Rev.  John  Mullens,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Charteris,  D.D.  ,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  Dr.  Grundemann,  Potsdam,  Germany. 

Prof  David  Brown,  D.D. ,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Bishop  W.  B.  Stevens,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bishop  ScHWEiNiTZ,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  D.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hoge,  Richmond,  Va. 

President  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Peter  Parker,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SATURDAY. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL  EVILS. 

I.  Christianity  as  a  Reforming  Power, 
n.  Intemperance  and  its  Suppression. 

III.  Pauperism  and  its  Remedy. 

IV.  Crime  and  Prison  Discipline. 

V.  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

VI.  Indians  and  Freedmen  in  the  United  States. 

VII.  The  Labor  Question. 

V^III.  War  and  Peaceful  Arbitration. 

IX.  Crime  and  Criminals. 

X.  Christian  Philanthropy — Hospitals — Deaconesses — Refuges — Ragged  Schools. 


Presillent  James  M’Oos'*;, 
Rev,  E.  A.  WASHBtTRl'J-^'O. 


MONDAY. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  ANTAGONISMS. 

I.  Rationalism  and  Pantlieisra. 

II.  Materialism  and  Positivism. 

III.  Best  Methods  of  Counteracting  Modern  Infidelity. 

IV.  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation. 

V.  The  Gospel  History  and  Modern  Criticism. 

VI.  Theology  and  Philosophy. 

VI I.  Faith  and  Reason. 

VHI.  Christianity  and  Humanity. 

SPHAKERS. 

Rev.  Prof.  Stanley  Leathes,  King’s  College,  London. 

Rev.  John  Cairns,  D.D.,  Berwick,  England. 

Prof  Henry  Calderavood,  LE  D.,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

General  Superintendent,  W.  Hoffmann,  D.D.,  Court-Preacher,  Berlin. 

Professor  Thbo.  Christlieb,  D.D.,  University  of  Bonn,  Prussia. 

Prof  J.  J.  Van  OosTEEzp,  D.I).,  LTniversity  of  Utrecht,  Holland. 

Prof  F.  Godet,  D.D.,  NMchatel,  Switzerland. 

Presilent  Da^yson,  McCjill  College,  Montreal,  Canada. 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton. 

D.,  New  York. _ _ 

President  John  W.  Nb-^in,  D.  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Prof  Edm'Ards  a.  Park’  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Andover,  Mass.' 

Rev.  Prof.  W.  F.  Warrtn,  D.D.,  LTniversity  of  Boston. 

Prof  Arnold  Henry  Glyot,  LL.D.,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  LL  D.,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TUESDAY. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

I.  Personal  Religion — its  Aids  and  Hindrances. 

II.  Prayer,  and  the  System  of  Nature. 

HI.  Family  Religion. 

IV.  Sunday-Schools. 

V.  Religious  and  Secular  Education. 

VI.  Demands  of  Christianity  upon  its  professors  in  Commercial  and  Public  Affairs — The  Right 
LTse  of  Wealth. 

VH.  Revivals  of  Religion — How  to  make  them  productive  of  permanent  good. 

VHI.  Modern  Literature  in  its  relation  to  Christianity. 

IX.  The  Pulpit  of  the  Age. 

X.  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations. 

SPEAKERS. 

Rev.  Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,  Regent’s  Park  College,  London. 

Rev.  William  Arnot,  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  James  H.  Rigg,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  Training  College,  Westminster. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison-  D.D.,  London. 

Rev.  Dr.  Macauley,  Religious  Tract  Society,  London. 

Rev.  Franck  Coulin,  D.D.,  Geneva. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fiscii,  Pails. 

Prof  J.  G.  Pfleiderer,  Ph.D.,  Wurtemberg. 

Hon.  J.  W,  Van  Loon,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  Coll; 

Ex-President  Mark  Hopkins,  D,D.,  LL.D.,  Williams 

^  T^iT^pirrs.  Foster,  H.D.,|5x?[J\^5n^New  Jersey. 

Rev.  Henry’^  Ward  BeechU^^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pres-  Martin  B.  Andersofi^  LL.D.,  LTniversity  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  V^.D.,  New  York. 

Prof.  W.  S-  Plumer,  D.D.  South  Carolina. 

Rev  Richard  Newton,  l^  ).,  Philadelphia. 

WEDNESDAY. 

PR  0  TES\j^j^j;^^j\f  4  TVZ*  Ji  OMANISM. 

I  Principles  of  the  Reformation;  Upremacy  of  the  Bible— Justification  by  Faith— Christian 
Liberty.  _ 

H  FTfiects  of  the  Reformation  upon  Civilization. 

III  Present  Aspects  of  Romanism:  dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Papal 

Infallibility— The  Vatican  CoiUj|_p^lpjgjjl  Aspects  of  Modern  Romanism  and  Jesuitism. 

IV  The  Old  Catholic  Movement.  ^®|ion  against  Romanism. 

V  ddie  Training  required  to  enable  qp^tant  Ministers  effectually  to  meet  the  Intellectual  and 

Practical  Demands  of  the  Age 


SPEAKERS. 


Rev.  Thos.  Guthrie,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson,  Dublin. 

Prof.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

Sir  Harry  Verne y,  M.P.,  London. 

Count  Andreas  von  Bernstorff,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Rev.  Wm.  Morley  Punshon,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

Ex-President  Theodore  Woolsby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  Haven. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York. 

Rev.  Wm.  a.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York. 
Hon.  W.  M.  Evarts,  LL.D,.,  New  York. 

Prof.  Theodore  Dwight,  LL.D.,  Columbia  Law  School,  New  York. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant,  D. D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hon.  G.  H.  Stuart,  Pbilad  jlphia. 

Hon.  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


C 

Sermons  in 


Morning  and  Afternoon. 

Evening. — Farewell  Service  of  the 
represented. 


SUNDAY. 

,osE  OF  the  Conference.  -  - - - * — 

various  Churches  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity. 
Conference,  with  Addresses  and  Prayers  in  each  language 


REGfIJLATIONS. 


The  preceding  list  of  Speasers  contains  only  those  who  have  promised  to  attend  in  person,  and  to  present  their 
matured  views  on  the  subjects  assigned  them. 

It  is  expected  that  the  several  Branches  of  the  Alliance  in  Europe  and  America  will  send  their  own  officers  and 
other  delegates,  who  will  take  part  in  the  discussions  and  deliberations  of  the  Conference. 

A  free  delivery  will  be  much  preferred  by  the  American  public  to  the  reading  of  an  essay. 

The  speakers  engaged  are  allowed  each  thirty  minutes.  Other  delegates  will  be  limited  in  time  as  the  Conference 

may  deem  necessary. 

Papers  for  publication,  should  not  ordinarily  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  octavo  pages  in  print. 

The  Conference  during  the  day  will  be  divided  into  three  or  four  sections,  according  to  language  (English 
German,  French),  and  topic.  The  sections  will  meet  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Building  (corner  of  23d  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue),  and  in  adjoining  Churches. 

Popular  meetings  of  all  ’sections  will  be  held  in  the  evening,  in  one  or  more  large  public  halls  to  be  designated 
hereafter,  where  the  topics  of  the  day  will  be  discussed  in  brief  speeches  by  delegates. 

English  translations  of  essays  prepared  in  foreign  languages  should  be  furnished  by  the  authors  before  or  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  to  insure  publication  in  the  printed  transactions. 

It  is  also  respectfully  suggested  that  the  authors  should  forward  to  the  Committee,  three  weeks  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Conference,  a  brief  resume  of  their  essays,  in  the  form  of  a  few  theses  or  resolutions,  in  the  English 

language,  that  they  may  be  printed  before  the  Conference  and  be  made  the  basis  of  discussion. 
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ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


That  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  intensely  alive 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 

If  it  be  alive  with  error  as  never  before,  it  is  alive  with 
trutlt  as  never  before,  giving  promise  of  victory  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  as  never  before.  But  this  victory  for  truth  is  not  yet 
won,  nor  will  be  but  by  wisdom  in  counsel  and  the  out-speak¬ 
ing  voice  of  its  friends,  clergy  and  laity,  through  the  press, 
earnestly  contending  for  the  foith,”  which  “  contending” 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  “  the  faith’s  ”  existence 
in  the  w'orld,  as  foreseen  by  the  Apostle. 

We  have  controversy  now  in  its  highest  and  best  form. 
It  seems  to  he  conducted,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  not  by 
theological  students  or  boys,  but  by  persons  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  about  which  they  write,  whose  one  desire 
is  to  know  the  truth  and  to  communicate  it  to  others,  and 
who  can  respect  the  honest  convictions  of  those  with  whom 
they  differ.  So  conducted,  none  will  be  injured  and  many 
profited.  But  the  exigencies  of  truth,  as  a  whole,  can 
at  no  time  require  that  any  part  of  it  should  be  kept  back, 
and  a  better  understanding  is  likely  to  ensue  when  those 
who  hope  in  the  main  to  act  in  concert  can  feel  that  each 
has  been  candid  with  the  other. 

Although  these  Notes  are  not  intended  to  he  controver¬ 
sial,  yet  as  some  of  the  terms  of  controversy  must  necessarily 
be  employed,  wliich  terms  are  differently  understood,  it  is 
best  to  begin  with  a  distinct  statement  of  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  here  used,  and  in  which,  as  the  author  conceives, 
they  should  always  be  used  in  exact  writings.  Such  defi- 
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NOTES  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH, 


nitions  contribute  mncli  to  clearness  of  thought  in  the 
writer’s  mind  and  of  apprehension  in  the  reader’s. 

I.  THE  TERX  HIGH-CIIURCHMAN.* 

"What  does  it  mean'?  In  strictness  of  speech  it  means,  as 
defined  l)y  Bishop  II.  U.  Onderdonk,  one  who  ])elieves  in 
the  exclusive  validity  of  Episcopal  orders ;  and  it  means 
nothing  el'C.  It  concerns  not  theology;  disci¬ 

pline,  not  doctrine.  The  Church  JourimJ,  in  a  valuable 
article,  February  19th,  says:  “We  mean  by  High-Chnrch- 
men,  sound  conservative  Churchmen,  who  believe  in  the 
divine.  Apostolic  and  catholic  character  of  the  church  to 
which  they  belong.”  But  we  submit  that  this  contains 
nothing  pecidiar  to  a  Iligh-Cburchinan. 

A  well-known  paper  recently  issued  in  Wisconsin  professes 
to  distinguish  a  Iligli-CUinrchinan  by  three  marks.  But  the 
first  is  claimed  by  all  Churches,  the  third  is  shared  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  old  Lutherans  and  modern  German  Beformed 
The  second  only  distinguishes  a  Iligh-Chnrchman.  “  One 
who  holds  to  a  threefold  ministry  of  Apostolical  succession, 
exclusive  of  Popes  and  nnanthorized  teachers.”  This,  cleared 
of  superfluities  (for  there  is  no  dispute  about  popes),  says 
simply  and  correctly  that  Iligh-Churchism  excludes  all  non- 
Episcopal  teachers.  In  the  lucid  and  discriminating  style 
of  Dr.  Sparrow  the  theory  is  more  fully  stated  as  follows: — 
“  The  Apostles  were  invested  by  our  Lord  with  sole  and  plen¬ 
ary  powers,  and  these  powers  they  have  conveyed  to  their 
tactual  successors,  constituting  them  a  close  corporation,  to 
the  end  of  time,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  the  government 
of  the  Church  and  the  conveyance  of  grace.  This  Church 
authority  and  these  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  both  alike 
transmitted  through  a  material  channel  by  an  outward  cere¬ 
mony,  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  continuity  of  the  channel  be 
broken  the  contents  are  lost.” 


*  This  and  its  correlative  term,  first  applied  to  the  Non-jurors  and  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  have  long  since  ceased  to  distinguish  those  parties. 
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Such  is  the  theory  as  acknowledged  and  maintained  by  its 
principal  advocates.  It  follows  that  outside  an  Episcopal 
Church  there  is  no  valid  ministry,  no  valid  sacraments,  and 
no  covenanted  grace.  If  grace  exist  outside  it  is  abnormal, 
and  logically  ought  not  to  exist.* 

II.  THE  ter:m  ritualism. 

Eitualism  is  not  the  “  science  of  rites,”  but  the  system  or 
observance  of  rites.  But  this  definition  gives  little  idea  of 
what  is  now  passing  under  that  name.  It  is  a  system  of 
doctrine  irrespective  of  which  the  rites  introduced  for  teach¬ 
ing  it,  though  at  first  claimed  to  be  matters  of  taste,  are  now 
admitted  to  be  hut  childish  things.  It  is  doctrine  which 
has  now  come  to  he  the  avowed  object,  and  doctrine  which 
is  as  new  among  us  as  the  rites  are.  But  we  shall  not 
attempt  a  definition,  since,  tliis  new  party  being  confessedly 
on  the  advance,  the  ritualist  of  to-day  may  not  be  the  ritu¬ 
alist  of  to-morrow.  He  has  no  fixed  character  as  a  Church¬ 
man.  The  office  and  authority  of  the  Pope  is  not  acknowl¬ 
edged,  but  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  ritualist  touching 
baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  auricular  confession,  judicial 
absolution,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  like,  is  either  avow¬ 
edly  that  of  Home,  or  differs  from  it  only  by  distinctions 
which  common  people  are  unable  to  see.  Although  the 

*  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  show  how  this  theory  puts  its  advocates  in 
conflict  with  the  facts  of  divine  providence,  or  its  connection,  both  logically  and 
historically,  with  the  Sacerdotal  System,  which  connection  we  doubt  not  can  be 
shown,  but  which  many  High-Churchmen  honestly  deny;  and  certainly  they 
have  shown  themselves  as  faithfully  and  zealously  Protestant  as  any  in  the 
Church.  They  tell  us,  however,  that  those  holding  these  exclusive  views  are 
largely  in  the  majority.  This  may  be  so,  though  upon  a  fair  statement  of  the 
question  we  doubt  whether  the  majority  be  so  large.  But,  unhappily,  this  dis¬ 
position  to  have  one’s  views  to  be  what  they  are  jure  divino,  is  confined  to  no 
party.  Rome  has  it  in  perfection,  and  non-Episcopal  Churches  are  by  no 
means  free  from  it  (though  with  them  it  does  not  turn  on  the  question  of  the 
ministry),  and  those  who  tell  the  people  of  their  high  claims  and  rights  are  apt 
to  be  most  popular,  and  find  themselves  in  the  majority  in  their  respective  de¬ 
nominations.  They  are  no  doubt  honest  in  their  convictions,  but  human  nature 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  them. 
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ritualists  are  not  very  scrupulous  in  controversy,  it  is  our 
wish  to  be  entirely  so  with  them,  taking  their  notions  as 
given  by  their  own  highest  and  acknowledged  authorities. 
Dr  Pusey  again  and  again  avows  his  agreement  “  in  the  very 
'jjvincijjle  of  Tract  No.  90.”  In  his  Pirenicon  he  pro¬ 
poses  terms  of  Union  with  Pome,  in  which  he  surrenders  the 
main  principle  for  which  our  Reformers  contended  unto 
death.  In  his  letter  to  the  “  Weeldy  Register”  November, 
1865,  he  says:  “I  have  long  been  convinced  that  tAere  is 
notliiiKj  m  tite  Council  of  Trent  wldclt  could  not  he  explained 
satisfactorily  to  us,  if  it  were  explained  authoritatively,  i.  e. 
by  the  Roman  Church  itself,  and, not  by  individual  theolo¬ 
gians  only.”  Again,  “  We  readily  recognize  the  primacy  of  the 
Rishop  of  Rome ;  the  bearings  of  that  primacy  upon  other 
local  churches  we  believe  to  be  matter  of  ecclesiastical,  not 
of  divine,  law :  neither  is  there  anythiny  in  the  supremacy 
itsel/  to  loJuch  loe  should  ohject.  The  only  fear  is  that  it 
should,  through  the  appointment  of  one  Bishop,  involve  the 
reception  of  that  quasi  authoritative  system  Avliich  is,  I  be- 
lieA^e,  alike  the  cause  and  (forgive  me)  the  justification,  in 
our  eyes,  of  our  continuing  apart.”  "We  marvel  that  the 
Ritualists,  holding  this  opinion,  can  look  each  other  in  the 
face  Avliile  pretending  to  be  lionest  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  Romish  priest  laughs  their  pretensions  to 
scorn,  by  placing  side  by  side  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
Churches  iii  one  particular,  as  follows — 

PRAYERS  IN  THE  COMMUNION  OFFICE.  COUNCI  E  OF  TRENT — SESSION  XXII. 

“  Who  made  111)011  the  cross,  l)y  his  one  Canon  3.  It  any  one  saith  that  the 
ohlation  of  hiuisoil',  once  otfered,  a  lull,  sacritice  of  the  Mass  is  only  a  sacrifice 
perfect  and  sufficient  ohlation  and  sat-  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  or  that  it 
isfaction  for  tlio  sins  of  the  whole  is  a  liare  conimemoratiou  of  the  sacri- 
worhl,  *  *  *  and  we  desire  fico  consnumiated  on  the  cross,  but  not 

thy  fatherly  goodness,  *  *  *  *  to  a  propitiatory  sacritice,  or  that  it  pro- 

accept  this  our  sacrifice  ofyiratse  and  fits  him  only  who,  anil  that  it  ought 
thanksgii'ing."  not  to  be  otfered  for  the  living  and  the 

dead,  for  sins,  pains,  satisfactions,  and 
other  necessities,  let  him  be  anathema." 

The  plea  of  the  Ritualists  in  the  Church  is  now  for  tolera- 
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tion.  Such  was  at  first  the  plea  of  Laud,  who  begun  upon  the 
same  principles ;  and  it  may  be  foreseen  now,  as  it  was  fore¬ 
seen  then,  that  the  end  of  such  principles  can  be  nothing 
less  than  relentless  persecution  so  soon  as  the  power  is  ob¬ 
tained.  x4s  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  all  its  history,  these 
principles  can  in  no  consistency  stop  short  of  their  own  en¬ 
forcement  to  whatever  extent  power  is  at  their  command ; 
and  we  are  not  a  little  aiinoyed  that  any  in  the  apparent 
interest  of  “  Broad  ’’-Churchism  should  plead  for  ritualists 
as  the  advocates  of  liberty,  not  perceiving  how  speedily  the 
ritualist,  if  in  power,  would  put  an  end  to  their  breadth. 

We  have  only  to  say  further  of  this  new  sect,  that  in 
order  to  express  their  new  notions,  they  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  anew  vocabulary,  and  so  have  imported  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  barbarous  terms,  unknown  to  Scripture  or  to  our 
Church,  and  which  Protestantism  repudiated  along  Avith  the 
corruptions  Avhich  they  represent,  and  for  Avhich  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church  can  never  haA’e  occasion  or  place. 

III.  THE  TERAI  BROAD-CHURCHAIAN. 

This  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  applied  to  a  class  of  men 
disposed  to  make  the  Church  more  tolerant  and  comprehen¬ 
sive.  In  England  some  of  those  Avho  go  by  this  name  are 
charged  Avith  indifference  aliout  essential  doctrines,  such  as 
that  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  the  atonement, 
among  whom  Avere  the  “  Essayists  and  RevieAvers.” 

If  forced  to  make  a  choice  between  such  and  the  ritualists, 
Ave  should  prefer  the  latter,  for  they  have  a  religion  of  some 
sort,  Avhereas  it  seems  doubtful  AAdrether  the  former  haA’c 
any  to  Avhich  they  attach  much  importance,  or  Avhich  con¬ 
sists  in  anything  but  toleration.  But  in  this  country  it  is 
said  that  those  designated  as  Broad-Churchmen  are  not  for 
alloAAung  latitude  in  any  of  the  essentials  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  as  heretofore  generally  received,  but  only  in  non- 
essentials,  especially  in  ritual,  and  forms  of  Avorship.  If  so, 
Ave  are  and  alAA^ays  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  All  Ave 
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ask  respecting  novelties  in  ritual,  however  childish  they  seem 
to  ns  (if  minister  and  people  wish  to  have  them  so),  is  that 
they  shall  not  be  such  as  have  been,  are  now,  or  are  likely 
to  be,  employed  for  teaching’  doctrine^  otlierwise  every  writ¬ 
ten  and  snl)scribed  article  of  faith  may  be  subverted, 
through  symbols  speaking  as  falsely  to  the  eye  as  words  could 
speak  to  the  ear, 

IV.  THE  TERM  LOW-CHURCILVAN. 

ibis  is,  of  course  the  Churcliman  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  exclusive  validity  of  Episcopal  Orders.  He  believes,  in 
the  language  ot  many  great  English  authorities,  that  Episco¬ 
pacy  is  essential,  not  to  the  beiny  of  a  Church,  but  to  its 
l>etter  being;  that  non-Episcopal  orders  are  irreyidar^  but 
not  invalid.  He  does  not  deny  (what  can  never  be  proved) 
that  there  has  been  an  unbroken  line  of  Bishops  from  the 
beginning ;  he  thinks  it  altogether  probable,  but  he  denies 
the  inference  drawn  from  it.""'^' 

V.  THE  TERM  EVANGELICAL. 

This,  as  we  understand  it,  has  sole  respect  to  doctrine, 

Wo  liavc  not  space,  nor  do  'we  care  to  give  here  the  argument  of  the  Low- 
Churchman  aijainst  exclusive  validity,  or  for  Episcopacy.  We  might  give  his 
views  ol  the  dilicrcuce  hutwean  precrjjt  and  precedent  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  oi  the  rcaaoua  for  it  ;  oi’  the  defiidteiicss  aud  precision  of  its  teaching  aljout 
doctrine,  hotli  injunctive  and  prohilntory,  aud  the  comparative  indefniteness  of 
its  teaching  ahout  Clmrcli  government,  and  the  lesson  of  toleration  and  charity 
to  he  learned  Irom  it.  At  the  same  time  we  might  give  the  argument  for  con¬ 
tinuous  personal  headship  in  Church  government,  drawn  from  analogy,  drawn 
from  the  ideal  o(  all  government,  which  is  in  God,  and  which  we  find  in  all 
governments  with  which  ho  had  immediately  to  do — family,  jiatriarchal,  the 
Jewish,  Ecclesiastical  and  political — while  such  analogy  aud  precedent  did  not 
invalidate  the  civil  government  which  subsisted  between  the  captivity  aud  the 
access  ot  the  Romans,  aud  does  not  now  invalidate  that  of  the  United  States. 
We  might  also  shoAv  how,  irom  a  thousand  analogies  and  the  fitness  of  things, 
a  moderate  .Ipostolic  Episcopacy  would  have  retained  its  place  over  all  in 
England,  but  for  the  arrogance  of  those  Avho  filled  the  Episcopal  office  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  ami  how  it  would  have  been  retained  throughout  Europe, 
had  the  Bishops  in  Germany,  as  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  joined  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  how,  now,  but  for  the  unscriptural  claims  set  up  for  the  office,  and 
the  ofionsiveness  with  which  they  are  urged,  it  would  gradually  make  its  way 
and  obtain  among  all,  as  of  old. 
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as  distinguished  from  discipline.  The  doctrines  which 
prominently  distinguish  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
as  Evangelical,  are  contained  chiefly  in  Articles  ix,  x,  xi, 
XII,  XIII.  He  who  believes  in  justification  solely  by  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  in  faith  as  the  instrument  which 
takes  hold  of  and  appropriates  that  righteousness,  and  who 
accepts  the  atonement — Christ  suffering  in  expiation  for 
man’s  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  between  God  and  man — 
he  who  holds  this,  and  bolds  no  doctrine  of  sacraments, 
priestly  intervention,  or  otherwise,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
it,  is  Evangelical ^  whatever  else  he  may  be,  Iligh-Church  or 
TiOW-Church.  He  who  does  not  preach  the  atonement, 
may  preach  about  the  Church,  and  preach  about  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  preach  about  sacraments,  or  preach  about  morals, 
and  good  works,  and  twenty  other  things  important  in  their 
place,  but  lie  does  not  preach  the  Gospel,  nor  will  be  the  in¬ 
strument  in  brinsfino;  sinners  to  know  him  whom  to  know 
is  life  and  peace. 

That  there  are  many  Evangelical  High-Churchmen, 
and  that  tlieir  number  is  increasing,  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt.  With  such,  Low-Churchmen  can  certainly  act  in 
concert,  for  the  conservation  of  the  Protestant  faith,  without 
compromise  on  either  side.  But  there  can  be  no  honest 
and  intelligent  coalition  without  these  distinctions  being- 
kept  in  view.  To  give  an  instance  :  the  paper  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  already  referred  to,  gives  as  one  of  the  “  distinctive 
principles  of  a  High-Churchman,”  the  belief  in  Baptismal 
regeneration  and  Sacramental  grace.”  But  as  already 
shown,  this  does  not  distinguish  a  man  as  High-Church, 
though  it  may  distinguish  him  as  anti-Evangelical,  and,  we 
fear,  does  so  distinguish  the  authors  of  the  “  distinctive 
principles.” 

If  by  “  Sacramental  grace,”  they  mean  grace  accompany¬ 
ing  a  faithful  reception  of  the  sacraments,  that  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Evangelical  men.  But  if  they  mean  by  “  Sacramen¬ 
tal  grace”  that  sacraments  convey  the  grace  which  they 
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signify,  no  obex  or  liar  being  interposed  (wliidi  bar  is 
commonly  defined  as  intention  to  commit  sin) ;  and  if  they 
take  Baptismal  regeneration  to  be  moral  regeneration,  these 
are  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Council  of  Trent.  Still,  there  are 
so  many  senses  in  which  “  Baptismal  regeneration”  is  taken, 
as  that  of  Bisliops  Hobart  and  INIoore,  or  the  still  different 
one  of  Bishop  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  comparatively  harmless 
in  themselves,  though  tlie  first  two  do  not  give  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  meaning  of  the  word  regeneration,  and  neither  of 
them  the  true  interpretation  of  our  Baptismal  office,  that 
the  mere  profession  of  believing  in  “  Baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion  ”  does  not  determine  much,  so  that  we  shall  continue 
to  hope  well  for  our  HiglnChurch  brethren  in  Wisconsin 
until  their  doctrinal  principles  are  more  clearly  distinguished. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  raise  issues  which  are  not  essential, 
or  to  array  against  each  other  any  wlio  hold  the  substance 
of  the  faith.  Such  we  believe  to  comprise  a  large  majority 
of  tlie  Cburch.  Among  these  a  l)etter  understanding  is 
believed  to  exist,  and  that  a  reorganization  of  parties  is 
probable,  if  in  substance  it  has  not  already  taken  place. 
The  evidence  of  this  began  to  appear  in  the  Convention  of 
1871,  and  is  much  more  visible  now.  And  how  has  this  come 
to  pass  ?  Has  it  been,  or  is  it  to  be,  by  the  surrender  of 
the  orthodox  “  Iligh-Church  ”  party  ?  If  this  party  be  in 
such  majority  as  is  claimed,  it  can  speak  for  itself  and  take 
care  of  itself  Has  it  been  by  tlie  surrender  of  the  Low- 
Church  and  Evangelical  party  I  So  some  will  liave  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  take  these  our  “  Notes”  as  notes  of  capitulation.  We 
are  told  that  the  Low-Cliurch  party,  so-called,  is  “  not  in¬ 
creasing,”  “  is  losing  its  influence,”  and  so  on.  So  far  from 
this  being  true,  it  never  liad  as  much  influence  in  the  Church 
as  it  lias  to-day.  One  would  suppose,  from  recent  remarks, 
that  it  was  once  in  the  majority.  This  was  true,  gloriously 
true,  in  our  Church’s  first  age,  its  age  of  construction  of 
prayers,  and  articles,  and  formularies,  its  martyr  age,  but 
never  since,  or  clearly  and  demonstrably  so,  from  about  the 
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year  1600,  or  the  period  of  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  to  the  English  throne.  The  reaction  begun  by  An- 
drewes  and  Overall  culminated  in  Laud  and  Montagu,  and 
has  lived  by  succession  from  that  day  to  this.  In  America, 
the  Low-Church  party  never  approached  a  majority.  But 
how  of  the  growth  of  its  inner  spirit  and  principles !  Let 
those  speak  who  knew  the  Church  fifty  years  ago,  even  the 
school  of  Bishop  White,  and  they  tell  us  that  no  such 
preaching  was  heard  in  any  High-Church  pulpits  then  as 
is  heard  in  not  a  few  of  them  now.  The  Church  Journal  ” 
tells  us  that  the  High-Church  party  alone  can  put  down 
“  Bitualism;”  and  this,  according  to  its  definitions,  is  true  ; 
and  it  has  the  candor  to  go  further,  and  admit  what  is  not 
less  true,  that  it  is  responsible  for  the  toleration  of  it,  and  we 
may  add  with  equal  truth,  for  the  protection  of  it,  from  the 
start,  by  its  press  and  its  votes  in  the  General  Convention, 
until  it  has  reached  its  present  proportions. 

Some  notes  from  history  will  be  nseful  in  this  connection. 

«/ 

It  was  the  Low-Church  party,  and  it  alone,  which,  for 
thirty  and  six  years  fought  the  battle  against  the  new  Romish 
reaction.  The  Iligh-Churchmen  are  new  comers  in  this  field. 
Since  their  coming  they  have  fought  faithfully  and  heroic¬ 
ally,  and  it  is  not  in  us  to  diminish  aught  from  the  credit 
so  justly  their  due. 

The  first  official  note  of  alarm  was  raised  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Virginia,  by  Bishop  Moore,  in  1839  or  1840  (he 
died  in  1841),  and  the  witness  of  that  diocese  has  continued  in 
Episcopal  addresses,  sermons,  appeals,  protests,  reports  of 
committees,  and  resolutions,  from  that  day  to  this.  In  the 
year  1844,  by  concnrrence  of  several  dioceses,  the  subject 
was  brought  fully  before  the  General  Convention,  in  con¬ 
demnatory  resolutions,  with  such  proofs,  urged  by  Hr. 
Empie,  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Brooke,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Memminger, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Judge  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  that 
one  would  have  supposed  such  resolutions  would  have 
passed  by  acclamation.  But  they  were  voted  down,  and  a 
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large  extra  number  of  the  opening  sermon  of  Bishop  Ives, 
which  was  ultra  in  the  extreme  for  those  times,  was  ordered 
to  he  printed. 

The  case  Avas  not  mncli  better,  doctrinally,  then  than  it  is 
noAV.  Tract  No.  90  had  been  published,  and  “  the  princi¬ 
ple  ”  of  it  indorsed  by  Dr.  Seabnry'^,  the  leading  “  High- 
Church”  editor,  avIio  had  also  aifirmed  that  one  might  sub¬ 
scribe  all  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  yet  continue  a  consistent  meml)cr  of  the  Church  of 
England;  and  he  Avas  subsequently  elected  Bishop  by  the 
clergy  of  New  York. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-scliool  ITnion,  of  Ncav 
York,  began  publishing  Avorks  in  the  same  line.  Bishop 
Meade  came  out  in  a  pamphlet,  giving  extracts  from  this 
neAV  teaching,  Avith  his  protest ;  but  little  attention  Avas  paid 
to  it. 

It  Avas  then  that  the  formation  of  another  publishing 
society,  for  the  defense  of  the  EA^angelical  and  true  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  Avas  deemed  a  solemn  duty,  and  such  so¬ 
ciety  Avas  established  in  the  year  1817,  and  subsequently,  for 
the  same  purpose  and  for  like  necessity,  the  Missionary  and 
Education  Societies,  societies,  be  it  remembered,  which  Avere 
established  not  to  resist  Iligh-Churchism  as  it  originally 
existed,  but  to  resist  the  new  doctrines  and  practices  which 
Iligh-Churchmen  Avere  protecting.  So  that  here  is  another 
installment  of  their  responsibility. 

The  result,  hoAvever,  has  been  that  these  Societies  have 
exerted  no  small  influence.  A  Protestant  and  Evangelical 
literature,  of  unprccedeuted  clearness  and  vigor,  has  been 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  Church,  in  elaborate  volumes, 
and  pamphlets,  and  tracts  of  every  size.  But  feeble  at¬ 
tempts  liaA^e  been  made  to  shoAV  that  they  do  not  truly  rep¬ 
resent  the  lieformers,  and  tJieij  have  had  their  effect.  The 
Bishops,  ahvays  more  open  to  conviction  of  the  Church’s 


*  He  lived  to  oppose,  in  the  X"ew  York  Seminary,  the  system  ■which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  introduce,  hut  it  seems  with  but  partial  success. 
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condition  and  necessities,  first,  as  a  body,  showed  signs  of 
alarm.  A  formal  protest  of  twenty-eight  of  their  nnmher, 
headed  by  Bishop  Kemper,  was  issued  in  .Tannary,  1867. 
But  upon  the  assembling  of  the  General  Convention  in 
1868,  things  were,  if  possible,  more  gloomy  than  ever  in  the 
Lower  House.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  decided 
opposition  was  manifested  to  the  printing  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Sermon,  by  the  Bishop  of  Delaware,  though  the  ser¬ 
mon  contained  nothing  Avhich  would  not  have  been  assented 
to  by  Bishop  Hobart.  Petitions  touching  the  State  of  the 
Church  were,  indeed,  sent  in,  but  the  Committee  on  Canons 
only  brought  in  a  report  and  resolutions  equally  against 
“  excess  and  defect  ”  in  ritual,  though  no  “  defect  ”  was 
specified  or  shown  to  be  occurrent,  while  “  excess  ”  was 
filling  the  land  with  scandal.  A  minority  report,  signed 
by  the  clerical  and  lay  deputies  from  Pennsylvania,  sought- 
at  least,  to  get  something  condemnatory  of  “incense”  and 
lig-lited  candles  in  the  davtime,  but  in  vain. 

The  authorization  of  the  book  called  “  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern,”  was  urged  upon  the  Convention,  and  although 
it  was  not  authorized,  but  only  the  use  of  Hymns  from 
“  Hymns  Ancient  and  iSlodern,”  and  from  “  Hymns  for 
Church  and  Home,”  with  the  permission  of  the  Bishop- 
a  selection  being  contemplated,  which  was  subsequently 
made,  some  twelve  Bishops  proceeded  to  authorize  the  book 
“  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,”  as  it  stood.  This  Book 
was  all  the  Pitualists  wanted.  MAth  some  good  hymns, 
of  course,  and  many  poor  ones,  its  chief  peculiarity  is,  that 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  its  number  are  taken  from 
Poman  Catholic  books,  mostly  from  the  Missals  and  Brevi¬ 
aries.*  Some  of  these  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  teach 
bald  Romanism;  many  more  look  in  the  same  direction,  and 
generally,  they  are  in  the  sensuous  style  of  religion  which 
prevails  in  Southern  Europe,  and  wdiicli  is  foreign  to  the 


*  Vide  Harpers'  “Strictures  iijion  Tlvmns  Ancient  and  ^lodern,  and  on  the 
Appendix  to  that  -work."  Fifth  Edition,  London. 
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Protestant  and  Teutonic  mind,  and  we  trust  ever  will  be. 
It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  for  tlie  credit  of 
the  Chnrcb,  tliat  the  iise  of  that  hook  nxis  never  anfhonzed  In/ 
die  General  Convention.  The  position  in  which  the  case 
was  left  was  doubtless  misunderstood  by  the  Bishops  who 
licensed  its  use,  instead  of  tlie  contemplated  selections  from 
it,  as  also  from  “Hymns  for  Church  and  Home,”  which 
they  were  aJone  authorized  to  license;  but  it  was  not  only 
a  great  oversight,  it  was  a  great  misfortune,  the  greatest 
which  has  ever  come  by  authority,  or  supposed  authority, 
for  the  hook  is  still  used,  and  doing  its  work  of  educating 
the  Church,  notwithstanding  the  positive  prohibition  of 
1871  ;  and  when  or  whether  it  will  be  excluded  from  the 
(diurch  remains  to  be  seen. 

Canon  xi,  Title  i,  was  also  passed  at  this  Convention, 
whicli  lias  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  deeply  deplored 
by  large  numbers  in  the  Cliurch,  and  not  less  by  many  who 
have  never  done  any ti dug,  or  expect  to  do  anything  pro¬ 
hibited  in  said  (7mon.  This  legislation  had  no  precedent 
in  the  Episcopal  Churcli.  No  evil  had  occurred  to  call  for 
it.  The  plea  in  its  behalf,  of  guarding  the  Church  from 
false  doctrine,  gained  little  respect  when  such  doctrine  was 
assailing  the  Church  from  within.,  and  exclusively  ixora  with¬ 
in,  and  every  measure  proposed  for  checking  it  was  voted 
down.  Anotlier  objection  to  it  was,  and  is  that,  it  looked 
more  in  the  unchurching  direction,  than  anything  put  upon 
the  statute  book  in  our  Church’s  whole  history ;  and  this  is 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  it,  and  tliis,  too,  at  a  time 
wlien  the  liearts  of  tlie  Lord’s  best  people  tliroughout  Prot¬ 
estant  Christendom  are  [)raying,  waiting,  looking  and  long¬ 
ing  for  soniethiny  to  bring  about  that  union  which  their  con¬ 
scious  oneness  in  tlie  faith  is  craving  more  and  more.  This 
Canon,  for  which  there  was  no  practical  necessity,  threw  a 
needless  damper  u])on  that  feeling,  not  only  outside  the 
Church,  but  within  it,  even  among  those  who  feel  as  deeply 
as  any  that  the  time  for  a  closer  union  has  not  yet  come. 
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For  any  particular  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  take 
the  ground  that  the  answer  to  His  prayer,  so  far  as  organ¬ 
ization  is  concerned,  shall  be  granted  only  by  all  coming 
upon  its  platform,  is  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  perpetu¬ 
ating  disunion  to  the  end  of  time. 

When  the  Convention  of  1868  closed,  the  Ritualists,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  Lower  House  was  concerned,  felt  themselves 
stronger  than  ever.  Emboldened  by  impunity  they  became 
more  outspoken  in  doctrine  and  more  extravagant  in  ritual. 
The  catechism  of  Drs.  l)ix  and  De  Koven  had  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  other  publications  so  extreme  that  the  most 
subtle  distinctions  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  defense  from  the 
charge  of  Romanism  These  distinctions  were  alleged  to  be 
of  great  importance,  though  none  except  their  authors  could 
see  it.  The  growth  and  development  of  Ritualism  were  rapid 
in  many  Dioceses — in  New  York  (its  principal  parish,  and 
the  General  Seminary  included),  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Louisville  (in  these  three  cities  it  was  in  defiance  of 
all  that  the  ecclesiastical  authority  could  do),  in  Baltimore, 
Chicago  and  Memphis,  with  numerous  imitations  elsewhere, 
of  lesser  note. 

In  Wisconsin,  Dr.  xldams,  who  had  for  years  been  at  the 
head  of  the  delegation,  for  exposing  one  of  their  publica¬ 
tions  as  being  in  part  the  work  of  Ignatius  Loyola  himself, 
was  with  difficulty  returned  at  all  to  the  Convention  of  1871. 

Auricular  confession  was  boldly  introduced.  Novelties  in 
costume  and  ceremonies  in  chancels  were  greatly  multi¬ 
plied,  to  the  disgust  of  majorities  as  well  as  minorities,* 
until  what  claims  to  be,  and  probably  is,  the  ruling  majority 

*  One  who  had  all  along  heen  a  defender  of  the  Rltu  disrs  from  supnosed 
misrepresentation  had  his  eyes  ojiened  by  witnessing  one  nf  their  performanees, 
as  related  by  himself  in  the  Cnnyention  of  1S71.  He  saw  a  ‘  jn-iest  "  attitudi¬ 
nizing  reyerence  before  an  “altar,’"  down  upon  his  knees  and  elltows,  like  a 
Turk,  and  slyly  peeping  about  to  see  the  effect  upon  spectators.  With  no  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  presume  this  was  a  bad  case,  nf  infrequent 
occurrence,  and  that  those  who  engage  in  these  strange  performances  may 
really  produce  in  their  own  minds  some  deyout  imaginations,  but  on  the  whole, 
we  can  haye  no  doubt  that  the  reverence  produced  in  tliis  way  is  factitious. 
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saw  that  this  new  party  was  revolutionizing-  the  Church  in 
some  dioceses,  and  intended  to  revolutionize  it  in  all,  both 
in  doctrine  and  worship.  It  is  amazing-  that  they  did  not 
see  it  before,  hut  they  did  not. 

This  brings  us  to  the  (ieneral  Convention  of  1871.  It  had 
no  sooner  assembled  than  a  change  was  manifest  to  all  eyes. 
Uitnalism  was  the  one  subject  of  interest,  and  it  Avas  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  evasive  policy  of  1868  would  not  be  longer  en¬ 
dured.  Some  confusion  ensued,  from  the  fact  that  many 
had  followed  the  innovators  to  a  certain  extent^  and  knew 
not  exactly  where  to  stop.  Meanwhile  the  Bishops,  who  had 
generally  become  alarmed,  sent  to  the  Lower  House  a  report 
of  tlu'ir  committee  |  A.  Lee,  Williams,  Clark,  Odenheimer, 
Kerfoot]  on  llitual,  Avhich,  on  that  point,  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  requested  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  "‘‘for  the  covxidcrntion  of  the  ohove^named  Report 
Such  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  fiA^e  Bishops, 
five  Bresbyters  and  five  Laymen. 

To  this  committee  there  Avas  presented  the  draft  of  a 
Canon  which  took  no  notice  “  of  the  above-named  report,” 
but  set  forth  in  general  terms  that  the  laAv  of  ritual  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Prayer-book,  decisions  of  Conventions,  etc.,  and 
the  “  c<m,ou,s  of  the  Church  of  England  here  in  use  before 
1789;  ”  and  further,  that  the  Avhole  administration  was  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  avIio  could  act  in  any  case, 
either  of  his  OAvn  motion  or  at  the  instance  of  rectors  or 
vestries. 

Contradictory  decisions  of  individual  Bishops  might  be 
referred  for  adjustment  to  the  House  of  Bishops.  It  was  seen 
at  a  glance,  by  some  of  the  committee  from  the  Lower 
House,  that  the  proposed  Canon  Avas  the  Avork  of  a  theorist, 
and  though  aimed  in  all  honesty  against  the  novelties 
Avhich  had  been  introduced,  it  could  only  end  in  confusion. 
It  produced  no  certain  rule  of  judgment,  except  the  Bish¬ 
op’s  individual  Avill,  of  Avhich  there  could  be  no  certainty. 
There  was  no  man  living  Avho  could  certainly  tell  exactly  what 
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English  Canons  were  in  force  in  these  provinces  “before 
1 789.”  The  subsequent  proposal  of  a  committee  to  tind  out 
and  report  three  years  after  what  these  Canons  were,  was  a 
ludicrous  comment  upon  the  proposed  Canon  itself  More¬ 
over,  it  was  no  law  to  the  Bishop,  lie  might  proceed,  of  his  own 
motion,  against  any  man  who  differed  from  himself,  either 
way,  about  ritual,  and  his  “written  determination”  was  to 
govern,  by  the  terms  of  the  Canon.  But  among  fifty  Bishops 
there  not  only  might  be,  there  certainly  woutd  be,  many 
different  “  written  determinations  ”  under  this,  which  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  Canon  of  “  uniformitg.''’  I  Under  the  appeals 
provided  for  to  the  House  of  Bisliops — a  tedious  and  uncer¬ 
tain  process — persons  might  remain  suspended  for  two  years 
or  more.  The  Bishops  also,  once  invested  with  this  power,, 
coidd  never  be  deprived  of  it  but  with  their  own  consent. 
But  what  could  be  done  ?  Of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Lower  House,  it  appeared  that  four,  if  not  five  of  the 
ten,  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Bitualists.  Three  were  for 
decided  legislation  against  their  novelties  ;  of  the  two  re¬ 
maining,  one,  upon  the  final  vote,  was  against  the  Canon,, 
and  one  for  it.*  Of  course,  with  a  committee  so  constitu¬ 
ted,  no  change  could  be  made  in  the  Canon  proposed,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  go  into  the  Convention  with  that  or  noth¬ 
ing.  But  it  was  no  sooner  introduced  in  the  Lower  House 

*  The  Committee  on  the  jiart  of  the  Uiiper  Mouse  was  appointed  )iy  ballot, 
that  of  the  Lower  l.iy  the  chair :  and  liere  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that 
where  a  deliberative  body  votes  evidently  for  action  to  be  taken  in  a  certain 
direction  by  means  of  a  committee,  and  leaves  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
to  the  chairman,  such  chairman  is  under  jjarliamentary,  if  not  moral  obliga¬ 
tion,  to  constitute  the  committee  with  a  majority  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  house  calling  for  such  committee,  and  of  such  persons 
as  he  may  reasonably  suppose  would  be  placed  there  if  elected  by  ballot,  with 
a  minority  similarly  constituted. 

If  the  Chairman  of  a  body  continuing  long  in  session,  like  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  should  depart  from  this  rule,  the  body  would  soon  vindicate 
its  authority  by  voting  down  eveiything  coming  from  such  committee.  But  in 
an  assembly  continuing  but  a  short  time  in  session,  overwhelmed  with  busi¬ 
ness,  and  where  committees  often  do  not  report  until  many  begin  to  talk  about 
adjournment,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  chair,  if  so  disposed,  to  embarrass,  if  not 
to  defeat,  the  manifest  wish  of  the  ma'ority. 
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than  the  Hitiialists  made  it  the  butt  of  ridicule.  Others 
saw  the  absurdity  of  making'  that  a  law  of  the  Church  of 
which  not  one  in  the  House  knew  much.,  and  most  of  them 
nothiu(j.  English  Canons  of  1G03  resorted  to  to  rid  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Church,  in  1871,  of  a  nuisance  which  had  never 
plagued  either  Church  before  !  Tlie  conservatives  of  all 
parties  saw  the  disadvantage  at  which  they  were  placed,  but 
in  view  of  the  dangerous  increase  of  the  new  party  since 
the  Convention  of  18G8,  and  the  growing  discontent,  and 
alarm,  and  threatened  sec-essions,  it  was  thought  the  least 
of  evils  to  carry  througii,  if  possible,  the  Canon  as  it  came 
from  the  joint  committee,  as  no  other  seemed  practicable. 
Substitutes  were  indeed  pro])osed  in  the  course  of  debate, 
which  were  far  better,  but  for  various  reasons  they  could 
not  be  carried.  Arts  of  obstruction  were  resorted  to,  which 
had  not  been  witnessed  in  that  House  before,  and  to  which 
we  do  not  care  further  to  allude.  Eut  the  end  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  at  hand,  and  the  Canon,  as  originally  proposed, 
came  to  the  vote,  when,  distasteful  as  it  was  to  most  of 
those  who  voted  for  it,  it  liad  a  numerical  majority  of  thirty- 
eiyht,  but  fdled  of  a  constitutional  majority  for  want  of  con¬ 
currence  of  Orders. 

In  view  of  the  state  of  the  Church,  as  indicated  by  the 
Convention  of  1871,  and  in  view  of  events  which  have 
since  taken  place,  and  of  the  uncertainty  and  anxiety  re¬ 
specting  the  future,  which  is  admitted  to  be  general,  some 
important  observations  naturally  suggest  themselves. 

I.  WITH  RESPECT  TO  DANGERS  AND  DISCOURAGING  FACTS. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  underrate  or  understate  any  of 
them,  or  lead  any  one  astray  on  this  point.  The  dangerous 
facts  and  tendencies  have  been  already  stated  in  part. 

The  vote  in  Wisconsin  is  fresh  in  all  minds.  Those  best 
informed  are  of  opinion  at  this  time  that  the  clerical  ma¬ 
jority  there  are  not  likely  to  recede,  and  further,  that  if  the 
leaders  there  and  elsewhere  are  not  stopped  in  their  career 
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like  results  may  be  looked  for  elsewhere — that  so  long  as 
the  stream  is  allowed  to  run  the  banks  will  continue  to 
cave  in.  In  this  event  they  will  continue  in  the  Church. 
But  if  made  to  understand  by  effective  legislation  that  they 
cannot  go  on  Avith  their  teachings  and  practices  the  leaders 
will  probably  secede.  On  the  contrary,  if  permitted  to  go 
on  and  prosper  as  heretofore,  a  much  more  serious  rupture 
will  certainly  ensue. 

But  the  vote  in  Massachusetts  gave  a  much  severer  shock 
to  confidence  than  the  vote  in  Wisconsin.  To  sav  that  anv 
in  those  two  dioceses  voted  in  the  dark,  after  the  ample 
and  searching  debates  which  preceded,  is  not  creditable  to 
their  intelligence. 

Some  tell  us  that  other  dioceses,  if  brought  to  the  test, 
would  show  a  like  state  of  affairs,  and  that  the  leaven  has 
so  long  been  alloAved  to  spread  that  it  is  too  late  to  arrest  it. 
But  if  Ave  do  not  knoAV  enough  to  deny  this,  much  less  do 
they  knoAV  enough  to  affirm  it. 

That  a  number  of  our  clergy  haA^e  seceded  to  Borne  is 
well  knoAvn ;  that  others  are  fast  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion  is  equally  aaa^I  knoAvn.  And  so,  in  the  other  direction  ; 
some  haA^e  gone;  others  are  undetermined,  saying  that  AABile 
not  concerned  about  theni'ielA^es,  they  are  concerned  for  their 
children;  “if  no  check  can  be  put  to  the  propagation  of 
such  errors,  and  things  are  to  go  on  in  time  to  come  as  in 
times  past,  our  children  Avill  be  left  in  a  current,  driftino- 
toAvard  a  religion  Avhicli  our  Church  itself  has  declared  to 
be  perilous  to  the  soul;  and  what  does  my  duty  to  them 
require  X  ” 

M  ithout,  therefore,  denying  or  conceding  the  discourag¬ 
ing  facts,  AA^e  must  note — 

II.  THE  ENCOURAGING  FACTS. 

1.  The  Bitualistic  press  is  by  no  means  flourishing.  The 
“  Aveekly  ”  organ  of  the  innovators  is  dead,  and  the  stertorous 
breathing  of  its  thin  quarterly  is  indicative  of  dissolution. 
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A  monthly  has  indeed  been  started  in  the  same  line,  by  the 
Rector  and  assistants  of  Trinity  Rarish,  New  York,  but  we 
suppose  its  inhuence  is  not  great. 

The  leading  Journal  which  claims,  and  as  we  suppose 
rightly,  to  represent  “  the  old  lligh-Church”  party,  is  in  such 
vigorous  opposition  that  no  party  can  or  does  misunderstand 
it.  There  is  to  be  no  compromise.  It  has  the  ear,  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  conhdencc,  of  what  claims  to  he  the  majority,  and 
can  do  what  the  Low-Church  party,  with  the  same  or  better 
weapons,  iniglit  attempt  in  vain.  The  Chnrclt  Journal  is 
right  when  it  appeals  to  its  party,  and  tells  them  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  further  toleration  of  heresy  and  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Churcli  rests  on  tlLeni.  AYe  will  not  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  doubt,  until  we  see  it,  that  this  party  will  carry  out 
what  it  has  undertaken.  But  one  meets  us  with  the  “  cui 
bono,”  and  says,  suppose  it  does,  what  then,  when  the 
leading  lligh-Ci lurch  opponents  of  Ritualism  hold  doctrines 
which,  from  the  Evangelical  stand-point,  are  about  as  un- 
scriptural  as  those  held  by  tlie  Ritualists  ;  as,  e.<j.,  Mr.  Bur- 
gon,  in  England.  He  does,  indeed,  say  most  truly  of  the 
Ritualists,  “  These  liistrionic  extravagances  may  appeal 
successfully  to  the  young  and  impulsive,  may  for  awhile 
gratify  the  taste  and  captivate  the  imagination,  hut  they 
will  be  found  sorry  tilings  to  fall  back  upon  in  times  of  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  amid  the  decays  of  age,  in  the  hour  of  fainting 
nature,  and  on  the  bed  of  death.  There  is  wondrous  little 
of  the  Gospel  of  .lesus  Christ  in  this  miserable  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  effete  medicevalism.  It  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  an 
unspiritual,  an  unwholesome,  a  mawkish,  a  wholly  un- 
English  thing.” 

But  Mr.  Burgon  prefaces  this  as  follows  : — “With  clergy¬ 
men  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration  I 
have  less  sympathy  than  with  the  medigevalists  themselves ;  ” 
and  what  have  you  to  say  1  AYe  have  this  to  say:  first, 
of  Air.  Burgon,  what  does  he  mean  by  Baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion!  AVill  he  tell  us  precisely!  AYill  anybody  tell  us! 
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Does  he  take  regeneration  in  the  moral  sense  1  If  he 
does  not,  this  is  a  very  foolish  speech  of  Mr.  Burgon,  If 
he  does,  then  we  say,  non  tali  aiixilio  nec  defensoribus 
istis,  and  the  High-Church  party  is  not  to  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  speech. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  issue  now  before  the  Church 
is  out  of  relation  to  the  Evangelical  party,  by  no  means,  but 
it  is  sufficiently  extra  to  it,  as  also  to  the  old  High-Chnrch 
party,  as  both  stood  forty  years  ago,  to  allow  of  cooperation 
against  Romanism  without  compromise. 

2  The  altered  tone  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1871  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  If  one  half  the 
change  takes  place  between  the  Conventions  of  1871  and 
1874,  which  took  place  between  those  of  1868  and  1871, 
all  that  is  most  important  will  surely  and  easily  be  effected 
in  this  house. 

3.  Of  the  House  of  Bishops,  no  one  can  doubt,  from  its 
action  in  1871,  that  a  large  majority  are  for  ridding  the 
Church  of  this  nuisance  by  decided  measures.  Look  at 
their  Pastoral.  AVhat  could  be  more  clear,  outspoken  and 
condemnatory  of  the  chief  heresy  about  altar  and  sacrifice  ? 
W  ere  its  judgment  and  counsel  put  in  the  form  of  law,  no 
more  could  be  asked.  We  do  not  helieve  that  the  Bishops 
are  out  ofhannony  loith  the  great  hody  of  the  Church. 

4.  "We  are  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  in 
England,  if  the  Church  should  be  polled,  not  more  than  one 
in  fifty  would  be  found  to  favor  these  novelties. 

The  judicial  decisions  involving  all  the  main  points, 
both  of  ritual  and  doctrine,  have  been  clear  and  outspoken 
against  them.  So  that  they  and  those  who  are  trying  to 
introduce  them  are  only  in  the  Church  by  sufferance  and 
the  non-execution  of  law.* 

*Upoia  ritual  the  mediaevalists  have  been  defeated  in  the  English  Courts  on 
some  fifty  different  points.  Touching  eucharistic  or  sacrificial  Testments,  there 
was  a  doubt  as  to  the  law.  Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer  had  contended 
that  these  vestments  were  lawful,  though  obsolete.  The  ritualists  took  the 
hint,  put  on  these  garments,  and  in  them  set  up  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass, 
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Sucli  nou-exccutioii  is  the  most  immediately  pressing 
question  before  the  Church.  Sucli  is  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  England,  that  the  London  Times,  of  March 

boasting  tliat  theirs  were  the  legal  vestments.  Jhit  tlic  decisions  in  the 
eases  ot  Makonochie  and  I’urchas  settled  that  question.  'Touching  doctrine, 
things  \yere  Ijocoming  worse  and  worse,  until  Mr.  BcTinett,  as  if  in  very  want¬ 
onness  to  insult  the  Oluirch  of  England,  put  forth  a  statement  more  idolatrous 
upon  its  face  than  Rome  itself  had  ever  ventured  upon.  Rut  upon  the  counsel 
of  Dr.  Pusey,  he  became  alarmed,  and  put  forth  another  edition  of  his  “  Plea,” 
in  which,  availing  himself  of  the  subtleties  of  eucharistie  lano-uao'e,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  examples  in  Jewell's  controversy  with  Harding,  the  Jesuit, 
as  quoted  liy  Rlakency,  he  modified  his  first  statement  into  that  form  in  which 
lie  went  to  trial.  In  that  trial,  liy  the  rules  of  the  courts  in  such  cases,  the  ac¬ 
cused  is  permitted,  to  explain  his  moaning  by  reference  to  his  other  witings, 
while  tlie  prasecution  is  confined  to  the  articles  of  charge  as  drawn  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  accused  as  last  ) impounded  by  him,  and  cannot  go  outside  the 
articles.  Had  the  prosecution  or  the  conrt  hoen  alloweil  to  include  Mr.  Bennett’s, 
doctrine  as  avowed  on  his  examination  before  the  Ritual  Commission,  which 
he  hail  never  retracted,  but  which  wois  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitation,  his 
conviction  and  suspension  would  have  l>een  easy  and  certain. 

But  IMr.  Molyneux,  i\lr.  tlarduer  and  several  others  of  the  most  able,  useful 
and  honored  ministers  of  the  (thurch  of  England,  seci.sled  because  Mr.  Bennett’s 
doctrine  had  been  “  legally  recognized  ”  'That  Ritualists  should  try  to  make 
this  impression  is  natural  enough.  But  every  mind  nut  morbid,  or  under  some 
previous  Idas,  must  see  that  it  was  virtually  condemned.  Take  the  case  of 
Mr.  Gorham.  Mr.  Gorham,  instead  of  dodging  the  trial,  went  into  the  court 
and  told  the  judges  his  doctrine,  in  all  its  length  and  In-eadth,  with  his  reasons 
for  it,  and  the  court  pronounced,  )jy  Lord  Campbell,  “  that  the  doctrine  held  by 
Mr.  Gorliam  is  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  tlio  declared  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  liy  law  established.”  Contrast  this  wdth  the  judgment 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bennett.  “  Their  lordships,”  by  what  majority  does  not 
a}ipear,  “have  not  arrived  at  their  decision  witliout  great  anxiety  and  occasion¬ 
al  doubt.”  And  what  is  that  decision.  It  really  amounts  to  this  upon  the 
technical  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  that  he  was  not  certainhj  guilty,  hut 
prohahly  guilty,  and  this  upon  his  words,  “  even  in  tlieir  inaturer  form,”  i.  e.  as 
manipulated  by  Hr.  Pusey,  to  which  the  court  was  confined,  which  wmrds  tliey 
pronounce  “rash,  ill-judged,  and  perilously  near  a  violation  of  the  law.”  But 
as  to  the  doctrine  realhj  held  )>y  Mr.  Bennett  and  his  jiarty',  the  condemnation 
of  the  court  is  distinct,  unanimous  and  emphatic.  It  passes  a  severe  censure, 
not  only  upon  Mr.  Bennett,  l.mt  upon  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  judge  of  the  court 
below'  w  ho  had  advocated  their  cause.  Such  is  the  legal  state  of  the  question 
in  England.  With  this  the  judgment  of  the  u[iper  house  of  our  General  Con¬ 
vention,  as  expressed  in  its  last  pastoral,  entirely  coincides.  Both  are  unequivo¬ 
cally  Protestant.  'TliO  judgment  in  the  same  direction,  of  the  other  house,  we 
doubt  not,  will  he  obtained,  and  etlective  legislation  ensue.  The  Church  is 
slow  to  he  convinced  and  slow'  to  act,  but  it  will  be  convinced  and  will  act.  So 
a, 11  think,  and  tlxat  those  who  are  most  alarmed  m.ay  well  w'uit. 
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1 0th,  treats  it  in  a  style  of  common  sense  which  is  not  to 
be,  and  will  not  be  ignored.  The  Times  says,  “  At  im¬ 
mense  cost,”  ($40,000  in  the  Bennett  case  alone)  “  some 
novel  practices  have  been  condemned,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  ostentatiously  maintained  by  a  certain  section  of 
the  clergy.  There  is  an  absolute  disregard  of  the  clearest 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law.  Two  or  three  clergymen 
of  distinction  have  openly  announced  their  intention  to 
disregard  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  has  become,  practically,  a  dead  letter.” 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  no  less  clearly  stated,  as 
follows  : — “  The  injury  inflicted  on  the  laity,  by  this  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  is  very  keenly  felt,  and  is  more 
menacing,  perhaps,  than  anything  else,  to  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England.  Englishmen  do  noi  under¬ 
stand  the  paltrg  qidbhles,  hg  which  some  clerical  consciences 
distinguish  between  “  the  Court  of  the  Metropolitan,”  and 
the  final  court  of  appeal. 

The  Courts  of  law  have  allowed  an  immense  latitude  to 
the  clergy.  But  a  point  was  at  length  reached,  beyond 
which  it  was  impossible  to  give  innovators  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt.  A  limit  was  drawn,  and  it  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  a  law  which  liad 
proved  so  tolerant  Avonld  have  been  loyally  observed. 
Instead  of  this,  the  decision  of  the  highest  court  of  appeal 
is  disobeyed,  and  the  Court  itself  treated  with  a  contumely 
which  no  other  class  of  Englishmen  ever  show  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  Court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  not  merely  inconsistent  Avith  the  position  of  an 
establishment,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  an  Or¬ 
ganized  ChiirchT 

But  even  this  is  not  the  Avhole  truth.  Had  these  men 
left  the  Church  for  conscience  sake,  and  organized  under 
some  laAv,  they  might  have  been  respected,  but  by  fastening 
themseh'es  upon  its  endoAvments,  Avhile  betraying  its  doc¬ 
trines  and  setting  its  authorities  at  defiance,  they  are  setting 
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an  example,  which,  if  followed  in  the  State,  would  end  in 
anarchy  and  the  dissolution  of  society. 

That  some  clergymen,  educated  in  Protestantism,  but 
who  have  never  known  its  inner  spirit,  should  become  a 
prey  to  hierarchical  ])ride  or  superstition,  ending  in  unbelief, 
as  in  Oxford,  where  rationalism  is  fast  superceding  ritual¬ 
ism,  is  not  difficult  to  account  for,  but  that  the  laity,  or  any 
of  them,  should,  in  the  face  of  all  liistory,  thus  sell  their 
own  and  their  children’s  birthright,  argues  a  blindness 
little  less  than  judicial.  Can  experience  teach  them  noth¬ 
ing  ?  Look  at  Spain,  where,  according  to  recent  observa¬ 
tion,  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  ol‘  the  adult  male  popu¬ 
lation  ever  enter  a  churcli.  Their  music  and  gaudy 
shows  can  no  longer  attract ;  the  religious  sense  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  died  out  of  the  nation,  though,  for  less  than 
tifteen  millions  of  ])Cople,  they  have  forty-two  thousand 
priests,  very  many  of  whom,  certainly,  believe  as  little  as 
the  people.  But  though  education  may  be  pleaded  in  ex¬ 
cuse,  it  cannot  save  them  from  the  present,  more  than  from 
the  future  consequences  of  “error  in  religion.”  A  self- 
executing  law  reaches  their  temporal  condition  at  last,  as 
seen  in  the  faded  dresses  and  sad  countenances  of  many  of 
these  priests,  telling  of  want,  and  a  readiness  for  the  hum¬ 
blest  occupation  which  will  give  them  bread,  as  in  France, 
where  some  six  hundred  of  them  have  become  cab  drivers. 

Look  at  Ih’otestant  and  liomish  society  in  Europe,  with 
respect  to  the  family,  the  home,  and  any  capacity  of  the 
people  for  self  government.  Look  at  the  Protestant  and 
Komish  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  traveler,  says  Mr. 
Dickens,  no  sooner  crosses  the  line  than  he  is  struck  with 
the  difference — on  the  one  side  thrift  and  morals,  on  the 
other  s(pialor  and  vice.  Look  at  Italy,  in  the  late  States  of 
the  Church,  where  the  llitualist  System  reached  its  end 
Avith  no  bar  from  Protestant  or  political  power ;  Avhat  was 
the  result,  theologically  and  socially  1  Man  su1)stitutcd  in  the 
place  of  God  as  toward  the  people,  and  with  an  educated  and 
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shrewd  minority,  a  population  the  most  ignorant  and  tla- 
gitious  of  any  State  in  Europe,  and  we  doubt  whether  in  any 
pagan  country  life  and  property  were  more  insecure,  their 
own  official  statistics  being  witness.  But  for  the  presence 
of  foreign  armies,  Austrian  and  French,  the  social  fabric 
would  have  been  dissolved  years  ago.  And  do  the  ritualists 
suppose  that  the  people,  with  any  knowledge  of  history,  will 
not  put  these  things  together!  The  philosophic  Froude 
discovers  the  truth  on  its  intellectual  side,  as  expressed  at 
the  close- of  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  “To  the 
countries  which  rejected  the  lleformation  freedom  never 
offered  itself  again  in  the  dress  of  a  purer  religion.  It  re¬ 
turned  upon  them  as  revolution,  in  the  form  of  negation  of 
all  religion.  In  Austria,  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  the 
Church  has  been  stripped,  step  by  step,  of  its  wealth,  its 
power  and  of  its  control  of  the  education  of  the  people. 
Culture  and  intelligence  have  ceased  to  interest  themselves  in 
a  creed  which  is  no  longer  believed.  Doctrine  may  be  piled 
upon  doctrine,”  and  he  miglit  have  added,  vestment  upon 
vestment,  ceremony  upon  ceremony,  celebration  upon  cele¬ 
bration,  “  the  laity  are  contemptuously  indifferent  and  leave 
the  priests  in  possession  of  the  field.”  *  *  “If  the  clergy  in 
England  are  permitted  to  carry  out  their  ‘  Catholic  Ilevival  ’ 
the  divorce  between  intelligence  and  Christianity  will  be  as 
complete  here  as  elsewhere.” 

III.  DUTIES  NOAV  INCUMBENT  UPON  THE  CHURCH. 

The  first  of  all  is,  by  common  consent,  to  relieve  itself 
of  the  danger  which  now  besets  it  on  either  hand.  There 
are  parties  in  it  which  manifestly  cannot  live  together. 
They  are  simply  the  Protestants  and  the  Bomanizers.  If  they 
are  to  divide  the  Church,  our  opinion  is  that  the  Protest¬ 
ants  will  take  the  inside,  and  let  the  Bomanizers  take  the  out¬ 
side.  That  there  is  general  anxiety  and  concern,  no  one 
denies.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  allay  this 
anxiety,  that  it  may  give  itself  to  its  great  work  without 
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distraction,  is  felt  by  all.  Legislation  ninst  be  had ;  this 
also  is  admitted.  It  must  be  fairly  expressiA’e  of  the  sense 
of  the  Chnrch.  In  order  to  this,  the  Dioceses  mnst  see  to 
it  that  their  views  are  taiiiy  expressed  in  the  General  Con¬ 
vention.  That  some  of  them  were  not  fairly  represented 
in  the  last  Convention  is  asserted,  and  as  we  believe,  with 
truth.  It  will  be  their  own  fault  if  they  are  not  fairly 
represented  in  the  next. 

By  careful  inspection  of  the  speeches  made,  and  especially 
of  the  votes  cast,  not  only  the  linal  one,  but  on  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  propositions,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine 
icdo  in  the  last  Convention  were  for  screening  the  Ilitualists, 
and  who  were  not,  and  should  any  of  them  be  candidates 
for  reelection,  it  will  certainly  be  a  lair  (Question,  and  the 
plain  duty  of  electors  to  ask  it,  whether,  with  the  light  now 
before  them,  they  would,  upon  the  whole  question,  vote 
now,  as  they  did  then.  This  will  be  fair  and  honest  toward 
all  parties,  and  electors  owe  it  to  the  Church  to  know  who 
they  elect. 

The  next  Convention  will  meet  nnder  very  different 
circumstances  from  those  in  which  the  last  one  met.  AVhat 
the  Chnrch  wanted  then  (as  events  proved),  but  did  not 
get,  and  which  if  it  had  got  we  should  not  have  been  where 
we  are  now,  was  Janp  clear  and  palpable,  of  its  onoi  enact¬ 
ment,  (jooerninrj  Bishops  as  well  as  other  clenjp  ;  law  which 
shall  prohibit  the  ordination  of  men  such  as  some  who 
have  been  ordained,  full  proof  of  their  unsoundness  having 
been  found  after  examination,  and  such  as  some  are  under¬ 
stood  to  be  who  are  now  candidates. 

This  law  must  apply  to  ritual,  vestments,*  ceremonies, 

*  Without  S[)ecifying  the  length  and  cut  of  garments,  Avhicli  hardly  befits 
the  dignity  of  Church  legislation,  the  matter  of  vestments  might  Ije  finished 
in  five  line.s,  hy  making  any  other  unlawful  except  the  surplice  and  gown,  as 
the  same  were  in  use  forty  years  ago.  As  things  are  going  now,  each  inno¬ 
vator  arraying  liimself  in  colors  to  his  own  fancy,  our  chancels  present  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  appearance.  To  all  this  we  are  threatened  with  additional  varieties  indi¬ 
cating  academical  degrees. 
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and  church  fixtures,  and  also  to  doctrine.  How  this  last  shall 
be  accomplished,  whether  by  canons,  making  it  easier  for 
authorities,  and  more  obligatory  upon  them,  to  execute  what 
some  hold  to  be  already  existing  and  sufficient  law,  or  other¬ 
wise,  we  do  not  presume  to  indicate.  Such  canons  will  not 
be  of  easy  construction.  They  will  naturally  emanate  from 
a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses,  to  which  committee  no 
previously  prepared  canons  should  be  carried.  They  should 
not  embody  the  wisdom  and  wishes  of  the  House  of  Bishops, 
or  the  wisdom  and  wishes  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Deputies,  but  of  the  Convention  as  a  whole,  after 
maturest  counsel  in  joint  committee. 

They  should  be  the  first  work  of  the  Convention,  brought 
in  as  early  as  possible,  and  all  arts  of  obstruction,  should 
any  be  resorted  to,  resolutely  met  at  the  start,  that  amplest 
time  be  allowed  for  all  to  be  heard  in  full,  for  deliberation, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  no  hurried  voting  upon 
the  eve  of  adjournment,  and  subsequent  regrets,  such  as 
followed  the  Convention  of  1871. 

But  if  our  ecclesiastical  duties  be  so  important  our  religious 
duties  are  much  more  important ;  and  it  is  in  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  these  alone  that  we  are  warranted  to  expect  any 
real  and  permanent  relief.  This  is  in  the  faithful  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel,  in  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  fall 
and  depravity  of  man,  his  restoration  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  the  necessity  and  evidences  of  a  true  conversion, 
making  clear  the  scriptural  distinction  between  saints  and 
sinners,  and  what  those  pomps  and  vanities  are  which  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  Christian  life ;  all  this  to  be  taught  by 
line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  not  only  in  pulpits, 
but  in  lecture  rooms,  Bible  classes  and  Sunday-schools,  and  in 
private  families.  "With  this  we  must  have  a  revival  of  disci¬ 
pline,  which  shall  exclude  from  the  Church  a  multitude  of 
mere  worldlings  who  have  come  into  it,  many  of  whom, 
no  doubt,  would,  under  a  discriminating  administration  of 
the  gospel,  leave  of  their  own  accord.  Last  and  most  im- 
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portant  of  all,  and  what  we  are  most  in  danger  of  neglect¬ 
ing,  our  whole  work  herein  should  be  carried  on  with 
earnest,  continued  and  believing  prayer,  U/tinfj  up  our  epes 
to  the  hills  from  whence  coineth  our  help.  Except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  E.rcept  the 
Ixu'd  heep  the  city  the  iratchman  waLetli  but  in  vain. 


isr  o  T  E  s 


ON  THE 

■question  of  reyision. 


I.  With  regard  to  the  Prayer-book,  the  author  may  as 
well  state  at  the  outset,  that  in  his  judgment  it  is  the 
noblest  representative  book  of  the  lleformation — more 
Evangelical  than  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Book  of 
Concord,  or  any  of  the  Continental  Symbols.  There  are 
in  it  no  elements  which,  fairly  interpreted,  in  connection 
with  the  whole  book,  or  by  other  legitimate  process,  can 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  Ritualism,  or  the  Doctrinal 
System  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  As  a  general  thing, 
those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  Revision,  from 
Fisher  down  to  the  writers  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper 
articles,  in  trying  to  make  out  a  hard  case  against  the 
Prayer-book,  have  been  unjust  to  its  authors  and  to  its 
history,  and  so  damaged,  1  will  not  say  their  cause,  but 
the  cause,  i.  e.,  the  cause  ,  of  such  revision  as,  on  other 
grounds,  has  become  essential  to  the  peace,  if  not  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church. 

II.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
are  too  many  who,  while  admitting  in  the  general  that 
the  book  is  human,  and  therefore  imperfect,  will  yet 
contend,  of  every  particular,  that  it  is  just  right  and  just  as 
it  should  be,  exposing  us  to  the  Romish  taunt,  “  The 
difference  between  your  Church  and  ours  is,  that  ours 
cannot  err  and  yours  never  does.” 

In  reading  the  voluminous  decisions  of  the  English 
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Ecclesiastical  Courts,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  there 
are  some  inconsistencies  in  tlie  Prayer-book.  That  in  its 
real  drift  and  intention  it  is  Protestant,  tlie  courts  have  no 
doubt,  and  have  so  decided,  and  yet  the  judges  were  em¬ 
barrassed  in  finding  against  parties  justly  accused,  on 
account  of  some  ambiguous  expressions,  as  in  the  case  of 
]\[r.  Pennett,  and  of  indefiniteness  in  the  case  of  the  Essay¬ 
ists  and  lleviewers,  whose  scandalous  writiiiirs  were  mani- 
festly  against  the  wliole  spirit  and  genius  of  tlie  Church. 
I  o  deny  snch  apparent  inconsistencies  and  indefiniteness, 
is  sim|)ly  to  deny  the  truth.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church 
respecting  the  inspiration  ol‘  the  Scriptures  proved  not  to 
have  been  so  distinctly  stat('d  as  to  autliorize  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  substantially  infidel  Williams,  or  that  re¬ 
specting  eternal  punisliment  to  convict  the  Universalist 
AVilson.  Tlie  forty-second  article  of  Edward  vi,  which 
most  distimdly  asserted  tlie  doctrine  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment,  liaving  l)een  omitted  under  Elizabeth,  in  1562,  the 
judges  atfinned  that  the  condemnation  of  Air.  AA^ilson 
wovdd  liave  been  equivalent  to  a  restoration  of  said  article, 
which  was  beyond  tlie  province  of  the  court. 

Some  may  think  that  there  was  evidence  enough,  not¬ 
withstanding,  to  have  convicted  all  these  parties;  such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer;  but  if  tliere  be  defects 
in  tlic  law  which  embarrass  judges  in  finding  a  formal  con¬ 
viction,  mucli  more  will  false  teachers,  though  with  much 
less  excuse,  avail  themselves  of  such  defects  to  propagate 
their  pernicious  doctrines.  And  what  is  the  example  of 
the  fathers  of  the  ancient  Church  in  like  conflict  with 
errorists  and  deceivers  ?  Did  they  endure  the  .Vrians  and 
other  heretics  because  of  their  sid)tleties,  sitting  still  and 
crying  non  possumus,  non  possumus,  non  possumus  1  No, 
they  met  the  crisis  like  men,  revised  their  standards,  even 
the  three  creeds,  again  and  again,  upon  questions  much 
more  difficult  of  determination  by  Scripture  than  those  now 
in  dispute,  and  never  ceased  revising  them,  until  heresy  was 
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chased  out  of  its  hiding  places,  and  extruded.  Their  fidel¬ 
ity  and  courage  in  this  work  has  proved  an  infinite  bless¬ 
ing  to  Christendom,  from  that  day  to  this.  It  is  true  that 
deadly  error  touching  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  continued  to  live ;  but  it  has  been  outside  the  Church, 
upon  its  own  feebleness,  and  not  inside,  upon  the  Church’s 
strength. 

Our  earlier  Ecformers  were  of  like  spirit  with  the  authors 
and  revisers  of  the  Nicene  creed  ;  but  they  were  cut  off  by 
death,  before  time  was  allowed  to  ascertain,  by  experience, 
to  what  practical  defects  their  work  might  be  liable. 
Had  their  successors  been  of  like  fidelity  and  courage,  the 
embarrassments  of  modern  jurists  would  have  been  unknown, 
and  a  Williams  and  Wilson  would  not  have  been  teacbing 
infidelity,  or  a  Bennett  and  De  Koven  teaching  llomanism 
in  a  Protestant  church  to-dav. 

If  revision  was  urgently  needed  ilien^  it  is  not  less  urgent¬ 
ly  needed  ^tou\  The  very  minimum  compatible  with  the 
peace  of  the  Church  is  all  that  will  be  asked,  and  such  as  no 
Evangelical  Iligh-Churchman  (of  which  there  are  very 
many)  can  reasonably  object  to,  as  1  shall  endeavor  to  show 
before  I  finish. 

III.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  duration  and 
extent  of  the  demand  for  some  revision.  Those  who  speak 
of  “pretended  discoveries  ”  of  defects  in  the  practical  work¬ 
ing  of  our  Church  system  as  “  new  learning  ”  have  little 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

The  necessity  for  revision  upon  the  most  important  point 
tq  be  made  in  this  tract  was  suggested  by  Lord  Bacon 
forty  years  in  advance  of  the  Savoy  Conference.  At  that 
Conference  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
clergy,  at  the  least,  were  represented  for  revision. 
How  it  fared  with  them  at  that  Conference,  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Sheldon,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  thorough  man 
of  the  world,  is  too  well  known  to  need  recital.  Denied 
revision  and  pursued  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  they  were 
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driven  from  the  Clmrch,  a  policy  as  blind  and  reckless  as 
it  was  sinful,  which,  together  with  a  like  error  of  the 
Wesleyan  revival,  thongli  hy  no  means  in  the  same  spirit, 
lias  reduced  the  Cliurch  of  England  from  being  the  Church 
of  the  nation  to  a  Church  of  the  minority.  Omitting  for 
the  present  the  important  and  extensive  effort  for  revision 
at  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  century,  and  coming  to  the 
Eighteenth,  I  liave  in  my  possession  an  8vo  volume,  pp.  344, 
published  in  London  in  1746,  entitled  “  Free  and  Candid  Dis¬ 
quisitions”  etc.,  addressed  to  the  two  houses  of  Convocation, 
asking  revision  on  the  very  points  here  again  for  the  hun- 
derdth  time  brought  forward.  It  is  the  work  of  learned  and 
moderate  men,  witli  evidently  more  knowledge  of  the  Church 
and  concern  for  its  welfare  than  its  then  constituted  rulers. 
Touching  one  of  the  points,  the  authors  say:  “We  never  yet 
met  witli  any  serious  considerate  man  among  the  clergy  but 
what  expressed  his  hearty  concern  that  the  Convocation 
would  vouchsafe  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration.” 
But  Convocation,  to  this  day,  has  never  so  vouchsafed.  Fur¬ 
ther  on  we  find  Jolm  Newton,  who  seemed  to  take  certain 
“  expressions  ”  in  an  erroneous,  but  tlien  popular  accepta¬ 
tion,  saying,  “  that  the  lieformers,  with  respect  to  Baptism, 
gave  sanction  to  several  expressions  and  sentiments  which 
the  Scriptures  do  not  warrant ;  ”  and  Scott,  the  commenta¬ 
tor,  says  of  tliese  same  “  expressions,”  that  they  “  tend  to 
confase  men's  minds  and  mislead  their  judgments  on  this  im- 
I'tortant  sidject."  Mr.  Simeon,  speaking  of  the  same,  says, 
that,  “  in  all  proliahility,  they  would  have  been  altered  at 
the  conference  which  was  appointed  for  the  last  revision  if 
the  unreasonahle  scrnpidosity  of  some  and  the  unhending 
l^ertlnaclt g  of  others  had  not  defeated  the  object  of  the  assem¬ 
bly.”  And  again,  “  I  know  that  multitudes  of  pious  men 
would  labor  in  the  Established  Church,  if  they  could  get  over 
these  difficulties,  and  that,  consequently,  many  thousands 
are  deprived  of  their  labors  by  means  of  these  obstacles. 
I  know  that  many  conscientious  ministers  have  gone 
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heavily  all  their  days,  because  they  knew  not  how  to  act, 
whether  to  use  expressions  which  they  did  not  approve, 
or  drop  the  use  of  them,  or  relinquish  the  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness  which  they  held,  and  leave  a  Church  which,  with 
these  small  exceptions,  they  loved  and  admired  above  any 
upon  earth.” 

That  the  dispute  has  never  since  ceased  (if  proof  of  so 
notorious  a  fact  be  necessary),  see  Christian  Observer, 
from  1802.  Since  the  last  Homish  reaction,  which  dates 
from  1833,  the  demand  has  been  more  loud  and  continuous, 
and  Avhat  has  it  been  for  I  An  alteration  of  the  Prayer- 
book?  No;  but  the  harmonizing  of  it,  and  the  putting  of 
certain  ambiguous  expressions  into  accord  with  the  judi¬ 
cially  determined  sense  of  the  book  as  a  whole ;  a  work 
which  the  Bishops  of  our  Church  accomplished,  so  far  as 
they  could  upon  one  important  point,  in  their  “  Declara¬ 
tion.” 

The  fact  is  beyond  dispute,  that  these  ambiguous  expres¬ 
sions  are  thestronghold  of  false  teachers  in  the  Church,  which, 
for  years,  they  have  artfully  handled,  and  with  increasing 
success,  to  keep  the  Church  in  confusion,  draw  aAvay  disci¬ 
ples  after  them,  and  make  the  Prayer-book  bear  false  Avit- 
ness  against  itself  The  vicAvs  of  Bishops  GrisAVold,  Meade, 
A.  Potter,  and  Mcllvaine,  deceased,  and  of  more  than  “nine,” 
living,  respecting  their  modification,  are  Avell  knoAvn. 

II.  In  October,  1869,  a  conference  Avas  held  in  the  city 
of  Ncav  Y^ork,  consisting  of  some  fifty  persons,  clerical  and 
lay,  confined  to  no  one  party,  but  including  those  besides 
Bishops  Avho  Avere  held  in  high  respect  by  all  parties. 
They  represented  those,  throughout  the  Church,  Avho  Avere 
most  concerned  about  the  groAving  discontent  and  danger, 
from  the  false  doctrines  neAvly  sprung  up  and  taught  among 
us,  and  Avhich  are  founded  chiefly  upon  perversions  of  cer¬ 
tain  expressions  in  the  Prayer-book.  The  old  question 
Avas  then  naturally  brought  to  neAV  life,  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  getting  these  expressions  modified  or  more  clearly 
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defined.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  this  conference,  the 
Episcopal  members  concurring,  that  tlie  famous  proposition 
of  the  “  Nine  Bishops  ”  was  brought  forward.  In  this 
proposition,  with  the  pamphlet  in  reply  to  it,  by  Bishop 
Potter,  and  the  Ileview  of  said  pamphlet,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Delaware,'*  the  question  of  revision  is  formally  opened, 
and  virtually  discussed. 

In  the  copious  tract  of  Bishop  Potter  we  have  the  most 
pronounced  declaration  against  revision  in  the  Protestant 
direction,  whicli  has  come  within  our  knowledge.  It  is 
with  considerable  reluctance  that  we  refer  to  it,  nor  would 
we  do  so,  but  for  the  most  unliappy  effect  which  it  produced 
in  both  directions.  It  encouraged  the  Ilomanizers,  and 
gave  the  Protestant  party  (for  such  it  is,  as  toward  some 
of  the  portions  of  that  tract)  to  understand  that  if  any 
change  sliould  be  made,  it  would  fiire  worse  with  them 
instead  of  better;  and  such  change  the  tract  contemplates, 
though  not  just  now,  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  Poman- 
izing  party  does  in  its  last  number. 

It  was  upon  this  showing  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
ministers  in  the  Church,  supposing  Bishop  Potter  to  be  a 
representative  man  of  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  major¬ 
ity,  and  that  we  have  notliing  to  look  forward  to  but 
changes  in  the  direction  of  error,  instead  of  truth,  seceded. 
That  there  is  no  necessity  or  excuse  for  secession  on  the 
ground  of  anything  contained  in  this  tract,  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  show,  by  showing  the  errors  of  the  tract  itself.  It 
begins  by  stating  that  revision,  even  to  the  slight  extent 
asked  by  the  “  nine  Bishops,”  is  a  novelty  in  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  party  itself,  citing  its  authorities,  “The  Simeons,  Yenns, 
Cecils,  Bishops  White,  Moore,  and  others,  who,”  he  says, 
“  united  with  one  heart  in  loving  the  Prayer-book,  every  part 
of  it,  as  they  loved  their  spiritual  life.”  Of  course,  he 
means  the  parts  specially  under  consideration,  for  there  is 
no  dispute  about  the  rest. 

*  These  documents,  puhlished  in  one  tract,  witli  additional  matter,  by  the 
editor  and  by  Bishop  Vail,  can  be  had  by  any  who  choose  to  apply  for  them. 
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We  have  seen  Mr.  Simeon’s  views,  as  also  Bishop 
M’’hite’s,  in  the  “  proposed  book,”  which  was  chiefly  his. 
Bishop  Moore  was  little  conversant  with  these  subjects; 
but  all  who  knew  him,  know  that  he  would  have  been  for 
almost  any  revision  of  the  expressions  under  consideration, 
had  this  been  the  alternative  to  the  use  which  is  now  made 
of  them. 

Bishop  Hobart  (not  named  by  Bishop  Potter),  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  old  Higli-Church  party,  proposed  to  the 
General  Convention  of  1826  an  interpretation,  to  be  fixed, 
authoritatively,  upon  the  Baptismal  Office,  which  Avould 
have  precluded  the  monstrous  perversions  of  it  Avhich 
have  since  taken  place.  Had  it  passed,  though  not 
(in  the  judgment  of  the  present  Avriter)  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation,  no  demand  for  revision  on  this  score  Avould 
have  been  thought  necessary;  yet  Bishop  Potter  asks, 
with  astonishment,  of  the  Simeons,  etc.,  “  Avhat  Avould  tliey 
haA^e  thought  of  propositions  to  insert  alternate  phrases, 
for  the  relief  of  tender  consciences  !  ” 

The  next  class  of  authorities  referred  to  is,  he  tells  us,  “  of 
a  still  higher  type  of  intellect  and  piety.  Hooker,  Ken, 
Bishop  Bull,”  and  others.  Of  those  named,  only  one.  Hall, 
so  far  as  Ave  knoAV,  has  spoken  directly  upon  revision  at  all, 
and  he  Avas  certainly  for  it.  The  great  Hooker,  Avho  died 
in  1600,  though  too  much  concerned  to  justify  everything 
just  as  he  found  it,  has  hardly  left  room  for  doubt  as  to 
Avhat  his  judgment  Avould  haA'e  been  had  he  lived  in  our 
day,  as  Ave  shall  see,  for  he  Avas  certainly  Evangelical  and 
Loav- Church. 

But  Bishop  Potter  tells  us  in  this  connection  that  “  Ave 
of  this  generation  are  all  miserable  pigmies  in  sanctity  as 
well  as  in  learning,  compared  Avith  the  holy  men  of  past 
ages.”  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  sanctity  or  of  learn¬ 
ing,  but  of  ex])erience  touching  the  practical  Avorking  of 
Church  forms,  of  human  composition.  Of  limng  men,  the 
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oldest,  of  course,  have  the  most  experience ;  while  of  genera¬ 
tions^  exactly  the  reverse  is  true,  the  oldest  have  least. 

We  are  not  disputing-  with  past  generations  the  palm  of 
talents  or  of  piety,  in  which  they  may  or  may  not  be  our 
superiors,  hut  the  palm  of  experience  by  which  to  judge 
whether  certain  forms  have  or  have  not  worked  well  for  the 
propagation  of  trutli ;  a  question  on  whicli  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  that  men  with  two  centuries  less  of  experience 
should  be  the  equals  of  those  who  have  two  centuries  more. 
Hence  that  aphorism  of  I^ord  Bacon,  “We  are  the  An¬ 
cients.”  And  so  Bishop  Potter  is  guilty  of  that  very  sin 
against  experience  which  he  would  charge  upon  the  lovers 
of  innovation.  To  say  that  all  new  things  are  bad,  is  to 
say  that  all  old  things  were  bad  at  their  beginning.  In 
Church  controversies  appeals  to  authority  and  to  prejudice 
are  competent  to  any  disputer,  while  close  and  relevant 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  having 
little  hold  upon  the  passions,  are  as  much  more  uncommon 
as  they  are  more  difficult. 

But  why  this  partiality  of  the  Bishop  in  citing  authori¬ 
ties  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  passing  over  those 
who  /nire,  such  as  Patrick,  Stillingtleet,  Tillotson,  Tennison, 
and  twenty  others,  among  the  most  illustrious  names  in 
English  Church  history,  who,  in  their  capacity  of  Iloyal 
Commissioners,  advised  a  mnch  more  extensive  revision 
than  is  now  asked  for,  the  failure  of  which  “  good  work,” 
through  the  stubborn  bigotry  of  the  Lower  House  of  Con¬ 
vocation,  is  lamented  by  the  fathers  of  our  American 
Church.  Again,  among  the  “  holy  men  of  past  ages,” 
Bishop  Potter  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  Dean  Prideaux, 
more  especially  as  he  has  written  upon  the  subject. 

The  authors  of  the  book  of  1746,  after  saying,  “  As  to 
the  office  of  infant  baptism,  we  have  only  this  to  remark, 
that  many  things  in  it  are  of  obscure  meaning,  and  doubt¬ 
ful  interpretation,  which  it  is  not  easy  either  to  explain 
satisfactorily  to  men  of  common  understanding,  or  defend 
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with  success  against  men  of  subtle  and  shrewd  reasonings,” 
quote  Dean  Prideaux  as  follows :  “  No  alteration  was  intend¬ 
ed,  hut  in  things  declared  alterable  by  the  Church  itself. 
And  if  things  alterable  be  altered,  upon  tlie  grounds  of 
prudence  and  charity,  and  while  the  doctrine,  government, 
and  worship  of  the  Church  remains  entire  in  all  the  sub¬ 
stantial  parts  of  them,  Ave  have  all  reason  to  belioA^e  that 
this,  so  far  from  injuring  the  Church,  Avill  benefit  it.” 
Again,  the  authors  of  this  book  of  1746  say  as  follows: 
“We  shall  conclude  this  note  ivitli  an  observation  of  the 
late  most  learned  and  judicious  Dean  Prideaux,  who  very 
well  remembered  the  bigotry  that  appeared  in  the  year 
eighty-nine  and  since,  and  we  conceive  he  alludes  to  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  former  and  later  times.  Having  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  the  superstitious  folly  of  adhering  to  old 
establishments  against  reason,  that  produced  the  absurdity 
he  had  pointed  out  in  the  Poman  Liturgy,  he  adds  :  ‘And  if 
that  stiffness  of  humor  Avhich  is  now  among  too  many  of  us, 
against  altering  anything  in  our  Liturgy,  continues,  it  must 
at  last  bring  us  to  the  same  pass ;  for  all  languages  being  in 
fluxu^  they  do  in  every  age  alter  from  Avhat  they  were  in  the 
former,”  etc.  This  is  so  true  of  our  version  of  the  Bible 
itself,  younger  by  half  a  century  than  our  Liturgy,  that  a 
revision  Avas  deemed  necessary. 

We  close  our  notice  of  Bishop  Potter’s  ex-cathedra  de¬ 
nial  of  any  relaxation,  by  quoting  from  its  masterly  refuta¬ 
tion,  by  Bishop  Lee,  of  DelaAAmre.  “  This  matter  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  settled  at  once  and  peremptorily.  So  prompt 
and  positive,  so  curt  and  unhesitating  is  the  non  possumns^ 
that  the  note  is  ansAvered  Avithin  forty-eight  hours  after  it 
met  the  Bishop’s  indignant  glance,  and  that,  too,  although 
he  had  just  returned,  exhausted,  from  a  distant  duty.  Is 
there  aught  in  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Noav  York 
which  demands  and  justifies  the  manner  and  tone  of  this 
remarkable  paper  1  Have  Ave  a  new  Pome  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  Avhose  Episcopal  head  is  judge  of  controA^ersies 
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“  Great  as  is  our  regard  for  the  many  eminent  clergymen 
and  laymen  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  highly  as  we 
esteem  the  personal  character  of  its  Diocesan,  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  recognize  any  metropolitical  see,  or 
patriarchate.  The  question  is  not  finally  settled  for  us, 
we  trust  not  for  the  Church,  by  the  ipsedixit  of  our  respected 
brotlier.  In  spite  of  ‘  the  prompt,  if  not  indignant,  denial 
returned,’  not  ‘  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  our  branch  of 
the  Church,’  but  by  its  self  constituted  prolocutor,  we  are 
unable  to  see  that  the  relief  requested  ‘  is  an  absolute 
impossibility,’  and  if  there  be  ‘  a  hundred  reasons  for  such 
denial,’  we  do  not  find  them  in  the  pastoral. 

“  Are  the  nine  Bishops  who  have  united  in  this  application 
so  deficient  in  knowledge,  experience,  and  intelligent  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  (ihurch  in  which  they  have  been  entrusted 
with  office,  that  they  are  not  entitled  even  to  a  hearing'? 
Is  their  deliberate  and  respectful  appeal  to  be  thrust  aside 
thus  rudely,  without  listening  to  their  arguments?  Is  it 
not  becoming  in  one  wlio  will  be  called  upon  to  act  as 
legislator  to  hearken  to  the  other  side,  and  maturely  con¬ 
sider  the  case,  before  pronouncing  his  opinion?  When 
Stephen  was  addressing  the  Sanhedrim,  ‘they  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice  and  stopped  their  ears.’  If  we  have 
formed  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  determined  that  nothing 
shall  change  it,  we  may  find  it  convenient  to  stop  our  ears. 
And  when  a  person  has  once  committed  himself  in  print, 
and  lias  taken  his  position  before  the  world,  he  is  but  little 
more  open  to  conviction  than  if  his  ears  were  closed.  The 
writer  of  the  Pastoral  ‘  read  the  document  before  him  with 
astonishment  and  grief.’  He  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  awakening  like  emotions  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his 
own  readers.  Unhappily,  these  feelings  have  been  expe¬ 
rienced  of  late  years,  by  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Protestant  Episcojial  Church.  Sermons  have  been 
preached,  and  books  published,  by  some  of  the  clergy,  and 
an  imitation  of  Romish  ceremonies  exhibited  in  some  of 
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the  churches  of  the  Diocese  from  whence  this  letter  ema¬ 
nates,  which  have  exceedingly  astonished  and  grieved  the 
hearts  of  multitudes.  These  things  have  been  matters  of 
public  scandal,  arresting  the  notice  of  the  world,  spread 
abroad  everywhere  by  the  press,  copied  by  petty  imitators, 
dividing  and  troubling  the  Church  in  remote  Dioceses. 
Every  part  of  the  land  has  felt  its  baneful  infection.  No 
pastoral  letter  has  rebuked  these  pernicious  errors  and 
irregularities.  No  vehement  remonstrance  is  addressed  to 
those  who  have  been  disgracing  the  fair  fame  of  the  Church, 
and  substituting  superstitious  vanities  for  her  reverent 
worship  and  doctrine  undefiled.  But  when  nine  of  her 
Bishops  proposed  a  slight  modification  to  a  single  office, 
the  author  of  the  pastoral  can  scarce  give  sleep  to  his  eyes 
till  he  shuts  the  door  in  their  face  with  precipitancy,  almost 
with  scorn.”  * 

V.  There  are  some  other  objections  which  ought  to  be 
respectfully  considered  in  such  a  discussion :  as,  “  It  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  touch  the  Prayer-book.  If  you  once  begin  there 
is  no  telling  where  it  will  end.”  And  such  was  the  cry  of 
timidity  which  for  many  years  thwarted  a  revision  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  against  demonstrated  errors  of  translation 
and  even  typographical  errors  in  the  original  edition.  Any 
pointing  out  of  the  venerable  mistakes  seemed  to  make  men 
angry,  and  they  replied :  if  it  must  be  so,  build  up  walls  of 
notes  and  commentaries  as  high  as  heaven,  but  don’t  touch 
the  text.  And  so  it  went  on,  until  (as  predicted  by  the 
present  writer  years  before  it  came  to  pass)  better  convey¬ 
ancers  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  contained  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  were  getting  into  circulation,  by  the  mere  force  of  truth, 
at  private  hands.  Church  authorities  then  saw  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  removing  at  once  mistranslations  and  the  lum- 

*  Such  is  the  Bishop’s  Introduction,  quoted  as  a  warning  to  all  who  in  the 
debate  at  this  day  assume  the  style  of  the  Stuart  Bishops.  The  argument 
which  follows  (though  but  for  the  very  limited  relaxation  asked  by  the  nine 
Bishops),  is  perfectly  conclusive  and  unanswerable  for  all  the  revision  advocated 
in  this  tract. 
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ber  of  commentary  and  explanation  Avliich  obscure  or  erro¬ 
neous  translations  had  made  necessary.  The  work  is  now 
well  advanced,  under  the  ablest  scholarship  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  though,  as  of  old,  the  obstructionists  will  be 
satistied  with  nothing,  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  world 
will  soon  acknowledge  a  debt  to  its  authors  second  only  to 
that  which  we  owe  to  the  venerable  translators  of  Kill. 

And  is  the  letter  of  the  Prayer-book  more  sacred  than 
the  letter  of  Ifoltj  Scripture  I  Is  not  the  Prayer-book  a 
human  composition  which  has  been  again  and  again  re¬ 
vised  ?  Were  the  Court  divines  of  Charles  ii,  who  had  it 
last  in  hand,  the  men  to  make  unalterable  laws  for  all  genera¬ 
tions  1  And  is  not  the  fact  that  in  the  matters  of  any  urgency 
it  has  underi^one  no  change  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years — a  period  in  which,  probably,  no  human  instrument  of 
similar  extent,  having  the  force  of  law,  has  not  been  again 
and  again  modified,  revised  and  supplemented — so  far  from 
being  an  argument  apainst  revision,  is  (as  Ijord  Piacon  says 
upon  a  similar  question),  ])rima  facie  an  argument  for  itl 
And  finally,  is  the  Episcopal  Church  so  given  to  change  and 
instability  that  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  good  lest  it  should 
do  evil  ?  especially  when  the  Pevisers  of  both  the  English 
and  American  Prayer-books  themselves  tell  us  that  the 
things  about  which  we  are  no\v  writing  are  “  alterable,  and 
should  be  changed  according  to  exigencies  of  time  and 
occasion  — not  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  but  the  forms  in 
which  men  express  them,  which  are  always  liable  to  error. 
Our  American  Church  can  change  or  amend  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  if  it  sees  fit.*' 

Again,  we  are  told  that  many  who  desire  these  changes 
say  that,  “  personally,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  using  the 
forms  complained  of,  being  persuaded  that,  taken  in  their 
true  intent,  they  teach  no  error.” 

The  present  writer  might  say  the  same  if  on  every  occa- 

*  Vide  Rev.  J).  R.  Groodwin,  d.d.  Deposition,  Calkins  vs.  Cheney,  for  a 
mass  of  accurate  information  upon  this  and  kindred  points. 
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sion  of  their  use  he  had  half  an  hour  to  “  explain  ”  and  cite 
authorities  and  prove,  for  the  explanations,  Avhoever  makes 
them,  are  often  harder  to  understand  than  the  text,  and 
sometimes  the  subject  of  merriment  ;*  hut  practically,  there 
are  very  great  difficulties,  and  they  are  increasing,  and  they 
will  con'imce  to  increase.  And  when  we  consider  how 
long  these  difficulties  have  been  felt,  by  how  many  and  by 
whom,  it  is  creditable  to  no  man  to  say  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  respect.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
question.  Those  who  ask  for  revision  see  the  enormous 
evils  which  the  offices,  contrary  to  their  intentions,  are 
made  to  produce.  Errorists  avail  themselves  of  them,  to 
change  the  Scriptural  plan  of  salvation.  They  have  done 
so  with  fearful  success.  Their  method  of  teaching  error 
is  short  and  easily  understood,  without  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  The  sound  of  the  words  is  with  them, 
whereas  the  true  explanation  of  them,  though  conclusive, 
is  tedious,  and  not  readily  apprehended.  That  truth  is 
held  at  a  fearful  disadvantage  in  this  contest  (and  for  the 
last  forty  years  more  disastrously  than  at  any  former 
period),  experience  has  put  beyond  dispute.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Baptismal  Service  is  being  made  to  educate  the 
people  in  error,  and  in  that  which  the  Bishops,  with  nearly 
one  voice,  have  declared  to  be  error. 

To  give  in  answer,  and  as  a  parallel  case,  that  Scripture 
is  equally  liable  to  perversion,  is  a  fallacy.  There  is  no 
parallel  between  the  two  cases.  Holy  Scripture  is 
perfectly  consistent  throughout.  That  this  is  true  of  the 
Prayer-book,  no  man  acquainted  with  its  history  will  pre¬ 
tend.  Bishop  Johns,  has  stated  this  point  very  clearly  in 

*  e.  g.,  Vide  Hix's  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Confirmation  Classes,  page  53, 
under  the  head  of  “  Explanation  “  The  thing  signified,  called  Res,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  his  glorified  humanity,  which,  after  a  manner  inexpli¬ 
cable,  and  without  any  parallel  in  the  range  of  our  knowledge,  becomes  present 
after  consecration,  not  locally  or  physically,  according  to  the  laws  of  material 
and  carnal  bodies,  but  supra-locally,  hyper-physically,  and  spiritually,  in  some 
way  believed  in  by  the  Church,  but  known  only  to  God.” 
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his  reply  to  ]\Ir.  Latane,  and  admitted  that  the  perversions 
of  the  words  referred  to  give  just  cause  for  their  revision. 

But  such  revision  is  demanded  for  more  urgent  reasons 
than  any  yet  named.  The  “  error  in  religion”  which 
these  offices  have  been  made  to  produce,  by  an  inevitable 
law,  ends  in  “  viciousness  of  life.”  It  has  done  so,  visibly, 
already.  It  has  been  observed  of  those  families  of  the 
higher  class  in  England  which  first  fell  under  the  influence 
of  the  Tractarians  that  they  have  become  more  worldly, 
and  visibly  degenerated  in  consistency  of  religious  charac¬ 
ter.  Nor  is  this  all,  or  the  worst.  The  ultimate  question 
is  not  as  to  this  or  that  notion  of  regeneration,  or  the  “  pres¬ 
ence,”  but  of  belief  or  unbelief.  The  drift,  for  the  masses, 
is  throngh  Ilomanism  to  infidelity,  as  exhibited  not  only  in 
the  condition  of  Homan  Catholic  Europe,  wliere  the  mass 
of  the  adult  male  population  are  said  to  be  infidels,  but  in 
Oxford  itself,  where  llitualism  has  already  largely  issued 
in  llationalism. 

VI.  But  finally,  it  is  said  “  tliat,  being  in  a  minority,  the 
Evangelical  party  have  more  to  lose  than  gain  by  opening  the 
question.  In  fact.  Bishop  Potter  tells  the  “  nine  Bishops” 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  going  to  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  for  revision,  since,  if  revised  at  all,  it  would  be  in  a 
direction  quite  contrary  to  their  wishes.  To  this  we  have 
a  very  distinct  answer,  and  it  is  this ;  admitting  that  the 
majority  can,  if  it  sees  fit,  make  a  Prayer-book  for  itself^ 
more  in  the  direction  of  Home  (which  we  do  not  for  an 
instant  believe  it  could  be  induced  to  do,  or  has  any  wish 
to  do),  it  cannot  make  such  an  one  for  the  minority,  be  that 
minority  as  one  to  two,  or  as  one  to  twenty.  That  point  is 
now  settled. 

VII.  From  the  time  that  the  perversion  of  the  Prayer- 
book  began,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  have  been  none 
of  the  Evangelical  members  of  the  Church  who  did  not  think 

'esirahle  that  there  should  be  such  revision  as  would  pre¬ 
vent  it :  and  in  proportion  as  this  perversion  has  become 
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more  unblusliing,  defiant,  and  revolutionary,  have  Evangeli¬ 
cal  men  become  more  decided  in  their  purpose  to  have  the 
occasion  for  it  taken  away,  until  now,  almost  to  a  man,  they 
will  hear  of  nothing  else  as  a  finality.  Xor  need  they  now, 
as  formerly,  begin  by  disproving  the  charge  of  disloyalty 
brought  upon  them  by  those  who  have  set  up  a  practically 
different  Church  from  that  of  our  standards.  If  to  differ 
from  the  majority  be  disloyal,  then  were  the  prophets  dis¬ 
loyal.  AVho  are  the  true  friends  of  the  Church  1  those 
who  tolerate  abuses  which  have  crept  in,  floating  on  with 
the  tide  and  crying  peace,  when  the  whole  world  knows 
there  is  none ;  or  those  who  point  out  these  abuses,  insist 
on  their  removal,  by  a  removal  of  their  causes,  and  who  will 
not  join  with  the  majority,  though  small  or  great,  rulers 
included,  to  oppose  any  sufficient  and  righteous  remedy. 

AVho  are  the  loyal  citizens  and  patriots  of  the  State  I 
Those  who  insist  upon  the  true  intent  of  its  constitution, 
though  amendments,  under  its  practical  working,  be  found 
necessary,  or  those  who  deny,  or  excuse,  or  palliate  the 
grossest  wrongs,  being  themselves  at  ease  in  the  enjoyment 
of  its  gifts  1  AA^ho  were  the  patriots  in  Israel,  in  the  days 
of  J eremiah  the  prophet  I  Those  who  denounced  him  as  no 
true  Israelite,  because  he  reproved  the  authorities  for  toler¬ 
ated  corruptions  of  the  law,  or  he,  who,  when  his  reprovers 
consulted  their  personal  safety  by  flight,  woidd  not  forsake 
his  people,  even  the  poorest  of  them,  in  their  worst  estate, 
choosing  rather  to  share  their  sorrows  and  their  disgrace, 
when  he  might  have  sat  at  the  table  of  kings. 

The  Evangelical  body,  the  successors  of  the  entire  Church 
until  the  opening  of  the  Seventeenth  century,  the  great 
Hooker  included,  and  of  a  hue  from  that  day  to  this, 
known,  read  of  all  men,  has  no  cause  to  vindicate  its  loyalty, 
or  its  purpose  of  adhesion  to  the  Prayer-book  in  its  true 
construction,  as  containing  more  of  what  the  soul  needs 
than  any  other  one  book  of  human  composition.  I  say  in 
its  true  construction. 
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The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  one  thing  or 
another  by  construction.  Holy  Scripture  is  one  thing  or 
anotlier  hy  construction.  The  Prayer-book  is  Protestant  or 
Romish  by  construction.  And  if  Creeds  were  necessary  to 
determine  for  the  early  Church  what  it  deemed  the  true 
construction  of  Scripture,  and  if  said  creeds  had  to  be 
again  and  again  revised  to  guard  against  the  subtleties  of 
false  constructions,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  same  should  be 
true  of  the  Prayer-book,  Avhen  the  fact  has  become  noto¬ 
rious,  that  constructions  are  put  upon  it  so  totally  opposite, 
hostile  and  interdestructive,  that  any  professed  unity  under  it, 
as  a  common  standard,  is  but  a  sham  in  God’s  sight  1  The 
difference  touches  the  sole  mediatorship  of  Christ,  and  the 
way  of  salvation  through  Him.  Shall  Socinians  and 
Rationalists  be  tolerated  in  the  Church,  because  they  accept 
the  same  Bible  as  a  common  standard.  We  must  know 
the  construction  which  they  put  upon  it.  Hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  creeds,  and  creeds  which  are  not  discriminating  are 
worthless. 

The  construction  which  those,  at  least,  who  are  called 
Evangelical,  put  upon  the  Prayer-book,  together  with  the 
proofs  on  which  they  rely,  are  well  known.  That  increas¬ 
ingly,  of  late  years,  constructions  have  been  put  upon  it 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  Church  believe  to  be  both 
false  and  mischievous,  is  equally  well  known.  Does  not  this 
majority,  then,  owe  it,  in  very  faithfulness  to  the  Church,  to 
remove  such  stumbling  blocks,  to  seek  out  the  particular 
words  or  expressions  which,  whether  fairly  or  otherwise, 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  occasion  of  such 
stumbling,  and  controversy,  and  final  defections  on  either 
hand,  and  either  tell  authoritatively  lohat  they  mean,  or 
better  still,  simply  remove  them  1 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  Revision,  a  word  which 
need  alarm  no  good  Churchman  who  has  a  reasonable 
degree  of  courage.  What  changes  we  or  any  parties  may 
think  clesirahle^  if  all  could  be  agreed,  is  one  question.  The 
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few  which,  are  deemed  indispensable  to  peace  constitute 
another  and  very  different  question.  The  first  are  more 
numerous,  which  Ave  Avill  name,  but  as  they  do  not  involve 
the  faith,  they  may  be  yielded  without  a  breach  of  unity,  or 
even  of  harmony, 

VIII.  Among  the  things  to  be  desired,  but  not  insisted  on, 
are  the  omission  of  Lessons  from  the  Apocrypha,  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  Authorized  version  of  the  Psalms  in  place  of 
that  which  is  confessedly,  in  some  places,  incorrect,  and 
generally  inferior.  The  preface  to  the  Confirmation  service, 
which,  though  once  in  England  appropriate,  yet  is  now  often 
so  very  inappropriate  that  a  High-Church  Bishop  in  South 
Carolina  would  never  read  it  or  permit  it  to  be  read  in  his 
presence.  The  prayer  in  that  service,  “  Who  has  vouch¬ 
safed  to  regenerate  these  thy  servants  by  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  hast  given  unto  them  forgiveness  of  all 
their  Sins.”  The  exhortation  in  the  Communion  service 
about  “  opening  grief,”  to  the  minister,  though  perfectly 
harmless  in  the  intention  of  those  who  put  it  there,  has 
been  so  grossly  perverted,  and  made  ground  of  an  appeal 
by  nearly  five  hundred  “  priests  ”  in  England  to  restore  the 
Confessional,  and  caused  sympathizing  English  Bishops 
to  protect  the  Bomaiiizers  in  this  thing,  and  others  to 
vacillate,  as  if  these  Avords  afforded  some  excuse  for  the  neAV 
confessors,  they  might,  perhaps,  as  Avell  be  omitted,  to  cut 
off  occasion  from  those  avIio  seek  it,  as  no  properly  disposed 
person  is  likely  to  do  more  or  less  on  account  of  these 
Avords.  Those  Avho  Avant  advice  are  sure  to  ask  for  it,  and 
the  existing  AVords  leave  it  discretionary. 

It  has  also  long  been  desired  by  many  that  the  prayer 
for  civil  rulers  should  be  more  after  the  Scriptural  than  the 
English  model ;  one  Avhich  any  Christian  could  use  Avith  a 
good  conscience,  though  under  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian,  a  Con¬ 
stantine  or  the  Grand  Turk.  Prayers  for  rulers,  following 
the  patterns  of  Scripture,  can  and  will  engage  the  hearts 
of  all  Christians  under  all  circumstances.  But  take  the 
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English  prayer,  that  the  king  may  have  “  victory  over  all 
his  enemies,”  no  matter  whom  or  what  he  may  be  fight¬ 
ing,  for  cr  against,  and  this  when  James  ii  was  king,  and 
half  the  nation  were  straining  their  sight  to  descry  the 
sails  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  felt  themselves  to  be  the 
“  Enemies  ”  whom  they  were  to  pray  against. 

Again,  as  to  the  word  “  Altar.”  It  has  been  con¬ 
tended,  and,  as  we  think,  'j^roved,  that  the  Institution  office, 
in  Avhich  this  word  occurs,  is  no  authorized  part  of  the 
Prayer-book,  It  was  the  work  of  an  erratic  Scotchman, 
by  the  name  of  Smith,  at  the  instance  of  Connecticut,  about 
the  year  1803;  in  the  main  very  good,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  author  had  any  design  in  using  words  which 
had  been  carefully  and  intentionally  eliminated  from  the 
English  liturgy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Convention  Avhich 
gave  the  office  such  doubtful  authority  as  it  has,  had  no 
such  thought.  It  was  doubtless  an  oversight,  as  the  words 
“  Altar  ”  and  “  Sacerdotal  ”  were  then  sometimes  used  as 
the  harmless  equivalents  of  “table”  and  “ministerial.” 
But  now  that  the  enemy  has  come  into  our  midst,  these  words 
“Altar”  and  “Sacerdotal  function”  should  be  excluded 
from  the  Institution  office,  if  it  is  to  be  held  as  of  authority, 

IX.  AYe  come  now  to  words  and  phrases  concerning 
which  revision  must  be  sought — conservatively,  indeed,  but 
firmly  and  resolutely^  until  obtained,  because  to  this  extent 
revision  is  so  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  that  peace 
never  will  be  obtained  without  it. 

The  position  taken  by  some  in  reference  to  these  words 
and  phrases,  that  “  The  Prayer-book  is  not  in  fault,”  is  true 
in  one  sense  and  false  in  another ;  theoretically  true,  practi¬ 
cally  false;  and  he  who  defends  it  as  a  whole  only  keeps  con¬ 
troversy  alive  and  postpones  the  day  of  peace,  and  every 
practical  man  knows  it. 
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I.  ON  THE  WORD  PRIEST. 

By  common  consent  this  word  is  a  contraction  of  Pres¬ 
byter.  Or  admitting  it  to  come  from  the  Latin  praestes,  or 
the  Greek  «■■’/,«,  as  some  of  the  earlier  etymologists 
imagined,  the  case  is  not  altered.  The  Beformers  were  there- 
fore  justified,  on  etymological  grounds,  for  calling  our  second 
order  of  ministers  by  that  name ;  hut  it  was  most  unfortu¬ 
nate,  nevertheless,  because  this  word  priest  had,  through  the 
translators  of  the  English  Bible  (AVicklitfe  from  the  Greek, 
and  Tyndall  from  the  Hebrew),  preoccupied  the  English 
mind  in  another  sense  from  that  in  which  it  was  used  by 
the  Reformers,  and  to  describe  a  different  Office,  and  this 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  used,  and  still  continues  to 
be  used,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  sense  of  sacri- 
ficer,  and  to  describe  the  functions  of  a  sacrifice!’. 

It  appears  upon  examination  that  the  Hebrew  kohen, 
which  our  translators  render  “  priest,”  is  nowhere  found  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  radical  form,  so  that  we  are  de¬ 
prived  of  that  ultimate  ground  of  determining  its  precise  im¬ 
port.  The  Septuagint  translators  had  an  equivalent  in  the 
Greek  hiereus,  but  the  English  had  none.  The  word 
sacrificer  does  not  indeed  exhaust  the  meaning  of  either 
the  kohen  or  the  hiereus,  but  it  indicates  more  than  any 
other  one  word  in  our  language  his  principal  function,  and 
would,  therefore,  have  been  better.  The  kohen,  chiefly  as  an 
offerer  of  sacrifice,  was  the  mediator  between  man  and  God, 
as  the  prophet  was  the  mediator  between  God  and  man. 
Hence,  until  Christ  came,  combining  both  offices  in  his  one 
person,  the  ever  recurring  direction  to  Old  Testament  trans¬ 
gressors  was,  go  to  the  kohen,  go  to  the  kohen.  But  the 
word  “  priest,”  though  by  no  derivation  descriptive  of  the 
kohen’s  office,  yet  from  the  Bible  and  Roman  Catholic  usage 
being  continually  suggestive  of  it,  continually  misleads,  when 
applied  to  a  Christian  Minister. 

With  the  translators,  therefore,  the  original  fault  lies. 
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Endless  confusion  would  have  been  saved  had  they  either 
invented  a  word  (as  is  now  so  often  done,  especially  in 
modern  science,  which  is  greatly  enriching  our  language 
by  such  additions),  or  by  transferring  the  original,  as  in 
case  of  the  word  baptizo  and  others  which  had  no  equiva¬ 
lent  in  English.  How  then  does  the  case  stand  practically 
with  US'?  It  is  on  this  wise.  We  are  applying  the  same 
word  to  the  officiator  under  tlie  old  dispensation  which  we 
apply  to  the  officiator  under  tire  new,  which  Scripture  care¬ 
fully  avoids.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  offerer  of  sacri¬ 
fices  typical  of  the  One  Sacrifice.  After  that  one  sacrifice  was 
offered  it  is  no  more  the  kohen,  no  more  the  hiereus ;  his  office 
has  come  to  a  perpetual  end,  and  to  revive  it  is  a  denial  of  the 
atonement.  It  is  now,  everywhere.  Bishop,  Presbyter,  Pas¬ 
tor,  Minister,  Shepherd,  with  some  ten  or  fifteen  other  words, 
from  every  one  of  which  the  notion  of  a  sacrificer  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  this  by  intent  of  the  Spirit,  so  manifest  as  not 
to  bo  mistaken  or  disregarded.  And  yet  we  are  calling  the 
Old  Testament  kolien  “  priest,”  and  the  New  Testament 
presbuteros  “  priest.”  But  it  is  said  the  framers  of  our 
offices  meant  Presbyter,  and  nothing  but  Presbyter,  by 
“  priest.”  This  is  true,  and  so  proved  that  it  cannot  be 
and  is  not  disputed.  Yet  their  not  saying  Presbyter  in¬ 
stead  of  “  priest,”  for  reasons  already  shown,  was  an  error ; 
and  the  Pitnalist,  Avithont  disputing,  artfully  avails  himself 
of  this  error,  assumes  that  priest  means,  in  that  office,  AAdiat 
it  means  Avherc  it  occurs  in  the  Bible,  though  in  every  in¬ 
stance  it  there  designates  the  Old  Testament  sacrificer,  save 
in  a  single  one,  Avhere  it  is  applied  to  all  believers,  and  in 
no  instance  to  a  Ncav  Testament  minister. 

To  “  priest”  he  appends  its  correlatives,  “  sacrifice  ”  and 
“  altar,”  though  the  Avord  “  altar  ”  Avas  excluded  from  the 
English  Prayer-book,  for  the  very  purpose  of  excluding 
the  doctrine  Avhich  he  intends  to  teach  by  it,  and  Avas,  and 
is  so  excluded  from  our  OAvn  book.  Yet  justifying  himself 
by  the  AVord  “  priest,”  the  Ritualist  noAV  says  nothing  but 
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“altar,”  dares  to  change  the  commission  which  Christ 
gave  to  his  ministers,  to  go  teach  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
all  nations,  and  tells  them  that  their  mission  is  to  go  forth 
and  build  an  altar,  and  offer  a  sacrifice.  Thus  he  changes 
the  revealed  plan  of  salvation,  preaches  another  gospel, 
deceives  the  ignorant,  nurses  idolatry  in  the  bosom 
of  a  Protestant  Church,  finds  its  books  of  practicable  per¬ 
version  against  itself,  defies  its  authorities,  sends  its  prose¬ 
lytes  out  in  numbers  to  E-ome,  on  the  one  side,  and  has 
opened  a  door  for  secession  on  the  other,  through  which, 
if  nothing  can  be  done,  increasing  numbers  will  pass  out. 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  gate  to  this  influx  of  false 
doctrine  be  closed!  If  the  Church  means  Presbyter,  why 
should  it  not  say  Presbyter,  or  Pastor,  or  any  other  word 
which  Scripture  applies  to  a  Christian  minister.  What 
harm  can  come  of  this  change,  or  “  revision,  if  you  will ! 
Do  you  want  authority  !  Those  who  have  looked  into  this 
history  assure  us  (and  so  far  as  we  know,  they  are  not 
contradicted)  that  these  terms,  “  priest,”  “  altar,”  and  “  sac¬ 
rifice,”  were  unknown  to  any  writer  of  the  Church  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  up  to  the  third  century,  and  then,  for  some 
time,  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

The  great  Hooker,  so  early  as  his  day,  discovered  the 
error  into  which  Eeformers  innocently  fell,  and  virtually 
advised  its  removal,  when  he  said,  L.  5,  §  78,  “The  word 
Preshyter  doth  seem  more  fit,  and  in  propriety  of  speech 
more  agreeable,  than  Priest^  with  the  drift  of  the  loliole 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.”  And  again,  “  Seeing  that  sacrifice 
is  now  no  part  of  the  Church  ministry,  how  should  the 
name  of  Priesthood  be  thereunto  applied.” 

Lord  Bacon*  says,  in  his  pacification  of  the  Church, 
which  needs  pacification  infinitely  more  in  our  day,  than  it 
did  in  his,  “  The  word  priest  should  not  be  continued, 
especially  with  offense,  the  word  minister  being  already 
made  familiar.  This  may  be  said,  that  it  is  a  good  rule  in 

*  Works,  Montagu’s  edition,  Vol.  ii,  426. 
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translation  never  to  confound  that  in  one  word  in  the 
translation  which  is  precisely  distinguished  by  two  words 
in  the  original,  for  doubt  of  equivocation  and  traduction. 
And  therefore,  seeing  the  word  preshuteros  and  hiereus 
he  always  distinguished  in  the  original,  and  the  one  used 
for  a  sacrificer  and  the  other  for  a  minister,  the  word  priest 
being  made  common  to  both,  whatsoever  the  derivation  be, 
yet  in  use  it  confoundeth  the  minister  with  the  sacrificer.” 

iJishop  Mcllvaine  said,  on  this  very  point,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  “We  must  deal  with  error  in  its  begin¬ 
nings,  or  it  will  deal  with  us  in  its  results.”  But  authori¬ 
ties  would  not  hear,  and  alas!  it  has  dealt  with  us  in  re¬ 
sults.  But,  overlooking  the  past,  for  which  1  suppose 
there  is  some  excuse  (since  many  of  the  majority,  good 
men  and  lligh-Churchmen,  could  not  believe  Avhat  they 
now  acknowledge  to  the  full  and  deplore),  what  shadow  of 
reason  can  now  be  assigned  for  resisting  the  substitution  of 
presbyter  for  priest  1  the  plain  original  for  its  misleading 
derivative.  Is  it  wisdom,  or  is  it  folly  1  Is  it  courage  or 
is  it  cowardice  1  Is  it  love  of  the  Church,  or  is  it  love  of 
one’s  own  willful  way  1 

II.  THE  BAPTISMAL  OFFICE  FOR  INFANTS.* 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  the  arguments  published 
by  the  present  writer,  or  those  of  Bishop  Lee,  going  to  show 
that  this  Office,  like  some  others  in  the  Prayer-book,  is  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  hypothetical  principle.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  go  over  those  arguments 
and  refute  them.  We  do  not  believe  they  can  be  refuted. 

The  question  is  not  what  this  or  that  Reformer  believed, 
for  some  of  them  believed  that  elect  children  were  regenerated 
in  Baptism,  and  other  matters  which  probably  no  party 

*  We  are  well  aw.are  of  the  objection  raised  against  the  Office  for  adults,  the 
work  of  the  Divines  of  the  Restoration,  on  account  of  its  supposing  worthy 
candidates  to  be,  until  after  the  act  of  Baptism,  unpardoned  and  under  God’s 
wrath  ;  but  practically  this  office  has  not  been  productive  of  special  disturbance. 
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now  believes.  The  question  is  on  what  principle  was  the 
Baptismal  Office  constructed  1  That  the  Office,  taken  in  both 
its  parts,  does  as  truly  as  the  Bible  itself  connect  faith  with 
regeneration  cannot  be  denied.  As  little  can  it  be  denied 
that  “  Baptismal  regeneration  ”  does  put  asunder  what 
Scripture  and  this  Office  have  joined  together.  There¬ 
fore  the  Office  is  relieved  from  the  allegation  of  teach¬ 
ing  that  doctrine,  by  whomsoever  brought,  and  so  of 
teaching  error.  But  the  ivisdom  of  constructing  a  Bap¬ 
tismal  office  on  that  principle  we  have  not  undertaken 
to  defend,  nor  do  we  believe  it  can  be  defended.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Office  has  had  “seven”  leading  theories  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  besides  several  of  lesser  note.  The  advocate  of  each 
thinks  his  own  perfectly  clear,  and  marvels  at  the  blindness 
of  the  other  six  or  ten.  Look  at  them,  from  Pusey  to 
Robertson,  the  interminable  volumes,  and  pamphlets,  and 
tracts,  and  newspaper  belligerents  which  it  has  produced, 
Avith  no  prospect  of  abatement.  The  Office  has  not  settled 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  has  settled  nothing,  but 
instead,  has  raised  a  greater  fog,  probably,  than  any  other 
piece  of  human  writing  extant. 

Among  authors  who  have  contributed  most  to  this  Babel 
of  confusion,  and  the  obfuscation  of  so  many  Episcopal 
minds,  is  Waterland.  The  eclipse  of  the  Scriptural  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Avord  regeneration  Avas  chiefly  by  his  interven¬ 
tion 

Those  Avho  have  looked  most  fully  into  the  history,  tell  us 
that  though,  before  his  day,  the  Avord  was  mentioned  often 
enough  in  connection  with  Baptism,  he  Avas  the  first  to  tie  it 
to  baptism,  and  they  fortify  their  position  by  quotations  and 
proofs  which  seem  to  be  incontroA^ertible. 

We  have  read  Waterland  Avith  care,  and  in  our  judgment, 
no  Avriter  has  more  obscured  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  re¬ 
generation,  or  shed  greater  darkness  upon  the  Avhole  subject 
of  Baptism,  and  Ave  must  believe  that  it  Avas  the  ability 
which  he  displayed  upon  subjects  Avith  Avhich  he  Avas  ac- 
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qiiainted,  which  gave  him  any  reputation  upon  this,  with 
which  he  was  not.* 

That  the  regeneration  spoken  of  in  the  Baptismal  Othce 
is  the  same  as  that  spoken  of  hy  our  Imrd  to  Nicodemus, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  disputed.  That  this  regeneration 
is,  in  scripture,  tied  to  faith,  so  far  as  scripture  speaks  upon 
the  subject  (though  some,  from  the  exigencies  of  their 
theory,  cannot  admit  it),  is  true.  That  tlie  two  are  united 
in  the  Baptismal  Office,  is  certain.  The  cliild  is  not  bap¬ 
tized  until  it  has  professed  faitli  and  promised  obedience, 
in  the  most  positive  terms.j*  If  he  has  that  faith,  he  is 
regenerated,  and  regenerated  in  the  moral  sense^  for  there 
is  no  otlier  scriptural  sense.  But  if  tlie  faith  be  only  slip- 
posed  to  he  professed,  or  a  hypothesis,  which  is  undisputed, 
then  regeneration,  as  an  absolute  reality,  cannot  come  of 
such  faitli.  That  the  regeneration  must  be,  according  to 
this  Office,  as  much  a  hypothesis  as  the  faith  upon  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  which  it  is  pronounced,  follows  of  logical  neces¬ 
sity.  And  although  in  the  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  prevailed  three  hundred  years  ago  this  did  not  mis¬ 
lead,  it  now  very  generally  does. 

In  1871,  the  Bishops,  as  we  must  think,  moved  hy  the 
Holy  Spirit,  for  on  other  grounds  the  marks  of  His  pres¬ 
ence  were  confessedly  more  visible  tlian  on  any  former  occa¬ 
sion,  hy  their  unanimous  “Declaration”  on  this  subject 
(we  say  unanimous,  since  the  only  dissenter  in  the  forty- 
nine  dissented  only  on  the  score  of  expediency,  not  of  the 
truth  of  the  declaration),  took  a  great  step  in  the  right 

*  It  is  no  new  thing  to  sec  men.  able  and  honest,  and  oven  generation.s,  mis¬ 
led  by  ‘‘authority.”  Look  at  the  Old  Lutherans,  in  a  body,  lying  stranded 
upon  the  “  hoc  est  corpus  nieum,”  because  Luther  misunderstood  that  passage. 
I  seem  to  see  the  chiefest  of  the  Reformcr.s  reappearing  in  their  midst,  and 
crying  evith  a  voice  resounding  to  the  renndest  corners  of  Germany,  “can  it  be 
that  you  have  learned  nothing  in  these  three  hundred  years  since  I  have  been 
dead!” 

t  If  some  with  learned  titles  have  not  yet  learned  that,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  seiwice,  it  is  the  child  and  not  the  Sponsor  who  professes  the 
faith,  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  common  people? 
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direction  to  protect  this  Office  from  perversion,  the  greatest 
which  has  been  taken  since  the  Reformation. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Seventeenth  century  this  Office 
has  given  trouble. 

The  hypothetical  system  of  constructing  offices  failing 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  common  mind,  theologians 
became  confused  and  contradictory  in  their  interpretations. 
The  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  became  obscured, 
and  a  moon-light  gospel  was  preached  over  half  the  Church 
of  1  ngland. 

In  more  recent  times  the  Romanizer  finds  this  Office  just 
to  his  hand.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  ignore  the  first  part  of 
it,  and  take  “  regenerate  ”  in  the  second  part  in  an  abso¬ 
lute  sense,  and  put  the  meaning  to  it  which  suits  his  gene¬ 
ral  system.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Office,  of  late  years, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  century  or  two  preceding,  has  been 
made  the  educator  of  the  people  in  error,  will  be  denied  by 
few.  Some,  not  only  in  view  of  this  fact,  but  despairing 
of  being  able  to  make  the  people  understand  any  of  the 
numerous  theories  for  interpreting  the  Office  consistently 
with  truth,  and  doubting  themselves  whether  regenera¬ 
tion  in  the  moral  sense  would  not  be  the  most  probable 
impression,  have  said  they  must  obey  God  rather  than  men, 
and  declared  that  they  cannot,  and  will  not  use  this  word 
“  regenerate.”  after  baptism,  and  if  the  alternative  be  its 
use  or  exclusion  from  the  Church,  then  they  must  go, 
though  they  know  not  where  to  go,  for  there  is  no  other 
Church  which  has  any  attractions  for  them.  These  men 
are  known  to  their  Bishops,  some  of  them  High-Church¬ 
men,  so  called,  who,  to  their  credit,  have  no  thought  of 
bringing  men  of  such  conscience,  and  character,  and  use¬ 
fulness  to  trial.* 

*  A  single  instance  only  has  occurred,  of  one  who  was  prosecuted  in  the 
spirit  of  Laud  and  Sheldon.  There  will  not  be  a  second,  for  if  there  be  any 
good  which  has  come  from  that  prosecution,  there  are  few  of  any  party  who 
see  it,  but  the  great  evil  which  it  has  produced,  the  end  of  which  i.s  not  yet, 
there  are  few  who  do  not  see. 
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The  present  writer  is  of  opinion  that  such  persons  can 
vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Office  (though  not  its  wis¬ 
dom),  and  their  own  consistency  in  using  it,  and  wait  until 
wiser  and  more  charitable  counsels  shall  prevail.  In  fact, 
he  has  taken  the  ground  that  if  the  authorities  insist,  he 
can  be  hgaUj/  compelled  to  use  the  word,  though  aware 
that  he  differs  from  a  considerable  party,  both  here  and  in 
England,  who  insist  that  the  terms  of  subscri[)tion  were 
never  intended  to  be  thus  absolute  (so  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Cdmrch  was  not  bctraycal),  and  their  proofs,  we  confess, 
are  not  easily  set  aside.  However  this  may  be,  the  practi¬ 
cal  (juestion  is  very  different,  and  it  becomes  those  who 
are,  more  than  others,  responsible  for  the  Church’s  integrity, 
to  remember  that  these  men  of  “  tender  consciences”  are 
not  the  men  whom  wisdom  makes  light  of. 

Clonscientions  difficnlties  about  this  service  date  from 
the  period  when  it  was  first  made  the  basis  of  teaching  a 
Sacramental,  instead  of  an  Evangelical  religion,  and  that 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  Cliurch  when,  the  cause  continu¬ 
ing,  they  shall  be  felt  no  more.  They  have  been  felt  by 
men  whose  writings,  and  whose  lives  and  deaths,  have 
evinced  consciences  not  only  tender,  but  enlightened. 
They  were  not  only  in  the  Church  in  1662,  but  in  1689, 
and  in  the  majority,  when  the  liOrd  keejier  Bridgeman, 
Bishop  Wilkins,  and  Chief  Justice  Hale,  among  many 
more,  asked  “  that  the  Liturgy  may  be  altered,  by  omitting 
that  clause  in  the  Prayer-book,  at  baptism,  ‘  hg  S^nritual 
regeneration ;  ’  by  omitting  the  words  in  the  thanksgiving, 
after  public  and  private  baptism,  ‘  to  regenerate  this  infant 
hg  thg  llolg  Spirit  f  by  changing  the  words  in  the  exhor¬ 
tation  after  baptism,  ‘  regenerate  and  grafted  into  the  lx)dg^ 
into  ‘‘received  into  the  Church  of  Christ  f  and  by  changing 
that  passage  in  the  Prayer  before  confirmation,  ‘  who  hast 
vouchsafed  to  regenerate^  etc.,  into  ‘  who  hast  vouchsafed  to 
receive,’  ”  etc. 

These  “  tender  consciences  ”  were  also  in  the  Church  in 
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1746,  as  shown  at  large  in  the  volume  already  referred  to. 
where  all  that  we  ask  was  urged,  and  on  the  same  grounds . 
They  have  been  in  the  Church  ever  since.  Again  and 
again  have  we  heard  the  stumbling  word  sometimes  omit¬ 
ted,  and  sometimes  this  phrase  substituted,  “  regenerate. 
that  is,  grafted  into  the  body,”  etc.,  by  a  Bishop,  than 
whom  the  Church  never  had  a  more  loving  and  faithful 
servant,  giving  to  it  fortune  and  the  toils  of  fifty  years,  and 
than  whom  none  spake  oftener  of  the  special  adaptation  of 
the  Church  to  the  work  of  the  gospel,  or  who  spread  more 
widely  abroad  his  published  “reasons”  for  “loving”  it. 
though  the  unchurching  dogma  was  never  heard  from  his 
lips.* 

The  action  of  the  nine  Bishops,  in  1869,  is  well  known, 
and  the  reasons  for  it  have  certainly  not  become  less 
urgent  since. 

And  now,  in  view  of  all  the  controversies,  and  scandals, 
and  troubles  of  conscience,  and  hindrances  to  our  Church’s 
advancement,  of  which  this  Office  has  proved  the  occasion, 
we  make  our  appeal,  and  ask,  what  advantage  has  the 
Church  derived  from  the  stubborn  retention  of  a  word 
which  has  never  settled  anything,  and  never  will,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  all  these  evils,  and  all  this  against  centuries  of 
protest  and  petition!  None  at  all. 

Before  the  stumbling  word  occurs,  the  baptism  has  been 
finished.  All  that  scripture  requires  has  been  done,  and 
nothing  can  add  to  its  completeness  or  validity.  Can  it 
be  that  there  is  no  valid  argument  for  the  petition  of  the 
“  nine  Bishops,”  from  history,  from  facts,  from  charity, 
from  common  sense ! 

*  I  refer  to  Bishop  Meade,  who,  in  love  for  the  Prayer-book,  tried  hard  to 
satisfy  others  about  this  service,  as  also  himself,  hut  apparentlv  without  su> 
eess.  For  some  years  he  held  the  ■‘charitable  hope"  theory,  and  at  last  ac¬ 
cepted  the  “  hypothetical."  but  conseienee  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite 
easy,  for  a  man  more  under  the  dominion  of  conscience,  regardless  of  public  or 
Church  opinion,  I  never  saw.  lie  often  gave,  and  has  left  upon  record,  hh  ad¬ 
vice  for  the  revision  of  the  Baptismal  Office. 
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III.  THE  CATECHISM. 

This,  in  its  hypothetical  construction,  is  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  Baptismal  Office.  If  there  be  any  force  in 
what  has  been  urged  under  that  head,  it  will,  of  course, 
avail  for  a  corresponding  change  in  the  answer  to  the 
second  question  of  the  Catechism. 

This  change  was  made  by  Bishop  White,  upon  whose 
book  our  Episcopate  was  received  and  our  Church  fully 
organized  in  this  country.  Upon  that  book,  in  the  respects 
herein  named,  our  own  is  a  retrogression,  supposed  to  have 
come  through  the  pertinacity  of  one  man.  In  other  re¬ 
spects  our  book  is  a  great  improvement. 

IV.  THE  ORDINAL. 

Upon  that  one  of  the  two  forms,  the  use  of  which  is 
optional,  and  which  has  caused  so  much  offense,  little  need 
be  said.  It  reads  as  follows  ;  “  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost, 
for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest  in  tlie  Church  of  God, 
now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands; 
whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,  and  wffiose 
sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.” 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  form  was  unknown  in 
the  Christian  Church  for  at  least  eleven  hundred  years, 
and  lias  never  been  in  the  Oriental  Church.  The  poor 
plea  of  “  catholicity  ”  is  therefore  taken  from  it.  If  tried 
by  the  “  quod  semper,”  etc.,  it  falls  to  the  ground,  dating, 
as  it  does,  from  the  age  of  Hildebrand,  when  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  Papacy  were  becoming  most  blasphemous. 
Why  the  Reformers  spared  it,  is  tons  most  unaccountable. 
Whether  their  attention  was  ever  directed  to  it,  or  whether 
its  retention  was  the  result  of  arbitrary  power,  we  are  not 
informed.  Our  American  Prayer-book  has  an  alternate, 
and  the  one  or  other  is  used,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  Bishop.  We  are  aware  of  all  the  glosses,  and  apologies, 
and  far-fetched  explanations,  which  have  been  made  for 
this  form  by  conscientious  persons,  and  must  suppose  that 
under  some  one  of  them  the  Reformers  suffered  it  to  re- 
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main,  if  their  attention  was  called  to  it.  But  mark  the 
difference.  "When  our  Lord  used  a  part  of  this  form,  he 
did  not  say  “for  the  office  of  a  Priest.”  When  our  Lord 
used  a  part  of  this  form  He  “  breathed  ”  on  the  Apostles, 
and  when  he  said  “  receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,”  they  did 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  virtue  of  which  they  worked 
miracles,  they  became  inspired,  and  infallible  as  teachers  of 
divine  truth,  and  there  must  have  been  some  sense  in  which 
they  received  the  power  to  remit  and  retain  sins,  which  no 
human  being  could  communicate,  and  no  human  being 
could  receive,  except  from  the  Searcher  of  hearts ;  and  we 
marvel  that  the  tongue  of  mortal  man  does  not  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth,  before  he  presumes  to  utter  such 
words  to  his  fellow  mortal. 

That  the  Bitualists  should  find  their  opportunity  in 
these  words  is  natural  enough.  They  laugh  at  the  glosses 
put  upon  them,  accuse  the  “  High-Churchmen  ”  of  using 
them  in  a  non-natural  sense,  and  plead  this  form  as  a  full 
Church  authorization  for  their  system  of  judicial  absolution 
and  its  necessary  antecedent,  auricular  confession. 

If  such  reasons,  together  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  do 
not  avail  for  the  omission  of  this  form  of  ordination,  we 
have  no  more  to  say."* 

*  We  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Blakeney  among  the  apologists  for 
this  form,  hv  saying  that  the  words  “  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,”  are  a  prayer. 
But  if  so,  wliy  is  not  the  form  of  prayer  employed.  This  very  plea  shows  what 
the  form  should  he,  in  the  judgment  of  the  apologist  himself,  as  advised  by  the 
Commission  of  1689,  which  included,  Tillotson,  Beveridge,  Stillingfleet,  etc., 
as  we  have  seen.  In  their  report  upon  this  form  they  say,  ‘‘  Whereas,  it  was 
the  constant  practice  of  the  Church  to  ordain  by  prayer,  which  practice  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  ages,  and  that  the  pronouncing  the  words  in  the  imperative 
mood  was  brought  into  the  Ordinal  in  the  darkest  times  of  Popery,  it  is  humbly 
submitted  whether  it  be  more  suitable  unto  the  general  rule  the  Church  of 
England  has  gone  upon,  of  conforming  herself  to  the  primitive  Church,  to  put 
these  words  into  some  such  form  as  this  (not  in  the  imperative  mood),  ‘‘  Pour 
down,  0  Father  of  Light,  on  this  thy  Servant,  that  he  may,”  etc.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  things  in  the  occasional  offices  which,  in  searching  the  Prayer-book, 
were  sagaciously  seen  by  the  early  Tractarians,  as  giving  them  a  standing 
ground  in  that  book  for  their  intended  work  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
any  one  not  a  determined  Ritualist  should  resist  a  change  from  this  to  the 
primitive  form. 
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X.  We  conclude  with  some  general  observations. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  cry  of  “  no  danger.”  “  How  can 
so  absurd  a  system  make  any  advance  upon  us  in  this 
enlightened  age.”  Alas  for  the  facts.  In  this  age,  when 
the  light  referred  to  is  greatest,  has  the  greatest  contempt 
been  put  upon  it  as  a  power  to  prevent  “  error  in  religion.” 
In  the  face  of  all  the  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  the 
press  and  science,  and  general  education,  Horne  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  deed  of  greater  darkness,  superstition,  and  blas¬ 
phemy,  than  would  have  been  possible  in  the  Tenth  century. 
She  has,  by  solemn  decree  of  her  most  educated  men,  and 
a  practically  nnanimons  vote,  put  man  above  God. 

Is  not  this  sol  Is  not  the  authoritative  interpreter  of 
the  law  above  the  law  for  governing  those  who  are  under 
the  law  'I  Although  the  decision  of  the  judge  may  be 
presumed  to  give  the  true  sense  of  the  law,  yet  whether  it 
does  or  not,  it  is  his  interpretation,  not  mine,  which  govern 
me.  Tire  cases  are  parallel.  The  Pope’s  decision,  in  all 
questions  of  doctrine  and  morals,  is  made  binding,  upon 
pain  of  damnation.  It  is  assumed  to  coincide  with  the 
intent  of  the  Bible,  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  this  is  the 
source  of  authority  to  the  people. 

They  must  look  to  God  throufjh  him^  and  not  directly, 
therefore,  as  toward  the  people,  he  is  put  practically  above 
the  Bible  and  above  its  author,  and  so  sitting  in  the  temple 
of  God,  and  showing  himself  as  God,  the  Pope  of  the 
Roman  Church,  since  the  year  1870,  has,  in  fulfillment  of 
prophecy,  stood  forth  fully  disclosed  as  “  the  Man  of  Sin.” 
And  we  have  also  the  further  amazing  fact  of  men,  educa¬ 
ted  Protestants  and  professing  adherence  to  a  Protestant 
Church,  who  are,  manifestly,  more  in  sympathy  with  Rome, 
even  in  this  its  last  phase,  than  the  old  Catholics  are.  The 
Old  Catholics  are  at  least  headed  toward  the  light,  while 
the  Ritualists  are  marchin"  straight  into  darkness.  Hence 

O  O 

the  direction  which  secessions  from  them  takes.  It  is  to 
the  Rome  of  the  Apocalypse,  not  to  those  who  have  “  come 
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out  of  her.”  Hence,  we  say  again,  alas  for  any  dependence 
to  be  placed  upon  intellectual  light,  or  the  press,  or  science, 
or  modern  culture,  to  keep  men  from  “  error  in  religion.” 

II.  Will  any  raise  the  old  and  cheap  question  about 
loving  the  Prayer-book  1  Let  them  ask  whether  they  love 
it  from  mere  education  and  habit,  as  the  llomanist  loves 
his  breviary  and  his  beads,  or  from  an  intelligent  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  truth,  judged  by  its  own  acknowledged  standard 
of  truth,  whether  it  be  the  love  of  the  letter  or  of  the  Spirit, 
of  prejudice,  or  of  Imoivledge,  of  children  or  of  men.  'Who 
are  most  in  doctrine  and  spirit  with  the  noble  Eeformers, 
who  made  both  Church  and  Prayer-book  that  for  which 
both  are  most  admired  1  Is  there  no  occasion  now  for  that 
courage  without  which  we  never  should  have  had  any 
Prayer-book  at  alll 

We  do  not  care  to  use  the  word  “  Churchman,”  for  its 
historical  associations  are  mostly  those  of  extreme  party, 
with  no  special  regard  to  the  gospel,  and  because  all  claim 
to  be  Churchmen  of  some  sort  or  other ;  but  we  ask  who 
are  the  hesi  friends,  and  wisest  counsellors  of  the  Church, 
those  who,  in  view  of  its  increasing  and  unlooked-for  peril, 
would  modify  the  letter  of  law,  to  save  the  betrayal  of  its 
admitted  intent  (for  I  speak  now  only  to  those  who  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  this  work  of  betrayal  is  now  going  on)  or  those 
who,  acknowledging  the  only  apparent  condition  of  the 
Church’s  peace,  if  not  of  its  purity,  would  make  the 
form  conform  to  the  spirit.  Are  those  safe  counsellors  for 
the  Church  in  times  like  these,  with  whom  it  has  become 
a  bigotry  that  the  text  of  the  Prayer-book  must  not  be 
touched,  though  the  text  of  Scripture  may  he  touched  as 
often  as  the  letter  fails  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  original, 
and  of  its  author,  for  I  speak  to  those  who  admit  that  the 
true  intent  of  the  Eeformers  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  e.  g., 
has  been  largely  misunderstood,  and  is  very  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
understood. 

Are  they  the  safest  counsellors  of  the  Church,  who,  in 
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a  stubborn  and  uuilluminated  sticking  to  the  abused  letter, 
and  deal  to  this  voice  of  Providence,  “  talce  up  the  stumbling 
block  out  of  the  uxig  of  mg  people f  continue  to  say,  in  the 
face  of  all  frets,  “  if  Ritualists  will  continue  to  pervert  our 
standards  and  make  them  teach  heresy,  so  they  do  the 
Bible,  and  it  is  their  fault.”  If  any  within  the  Chureh  are 
troubled  in  conscience  about  the  meaning  of  Offices  so  dis¬ 
puted,  or  about  the  way  things  arc  going,  as  to  think  that 
if  there  be  no  relief,  or  hope  of  relief,  they  must  go,  are 
those  the  wisest  counsellors  who  say  “  let  them  go,  be  they 
Bishops,  other  clergy,  or  laity,  many  or  few,  the  Church  is 
better  without  them  I” 

Are  they  the  wisest  counsellors  of  the  Church,  who, 
when,  as  is  alleged  (and  we  believe  truly),  our  numbers 
would  soon  be  doubled  from  those  without,  but  for  the 
seeming  sense  of  the  Baptismal  Office  and  Catechism,  which 
sense,  not  only  those  called  “  low,”  but  many  who  are 
called  “  High  ”  Churclimen,  do  not  believe  to  be  the  sense 
intended  by  them  ;  are  they  the  wisest  counsellors,  who 
say,  “  let  them  stag  out  sooner  than  we’ll  alter  anything  I  ”  * 

It  was  counsellors  like  these,  in  1662,  whose  political 
“  Churchmanship”  no  arrows  could  pierce,  and  no  reasoning 
convince,  who,  in  conjunction  with  arbitrary  power,  pre¬ 
vented  the  Church  of  England  from  being  the  accepted 
Church  of  the  nation.  It  is  from  counsellors  like  these, 
whom  no  experience  can  teach,  and  no  discipline  can  tame, 

*  Such  i.s  tlie  t!:i’Owing  conviction,  fr.iin  the  experience  of  other  Churches,  of 
the  superior  fitness  of  our  general  consthution  and  worsliip  to  the  purposes  of 
the  gospel,  that  tlie  things  enumerated,  and  those  only,  keep  consiilerahle  num- 
hers  (to  say  the  least),  ministers  and  peoiile,  from  uniting  with  us.  So  they 
say  themselves.  This  is  perceived  hy  those  among  them  who  wish  to  prevent 
any  of  tlieir  memliers  from  coming  to  us,  and  hence  tlieir  perpetual  harping 
upon  these  points,  and  the  susceptibilities  if  not  proViabilities  in  the  case.  And 
shall  we  deny  that  they  do  it  in  all  good  conscience,  to  keep  their  people  out  of 
danger?  Hut  fur  these  things,  they  themselves  might  be  won,  as  occasionally 
one  of  them  admits.  And  in  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  a  major¬ 
ity  of  instances  those  who  have  come  among  us  from  other  Churches  without 
feeling  any  objection  to  these  things,  have  been  those  to  whom  subsequently 
ritualism  proved  no  stumbling  block. 
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that  the  Church  now  suffers.  How  many  see  the  truth  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  former  times,  who  cannot  see  it  as  applicable  to 
present  times  ;  and  who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suppressed 
but  extensive  rumblings  of  secession,  which,  as  widely 
expressed,  depend  for  their  issue  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
counsels  of  1874. 

To  compare  small  things  with  great  (though  Jioio  small 
there  are  not  many  who  will  be  confident),  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  those  who  would  not  hear  prophets,  and  wise  men, 
and  scribes,  were  ultimately  spoken  to  by  the  Roman  armies. 

If  we  speak  strongly,  is  there  not  a  cause  1  Let  the 
press  of  our  laud,  even  secular,  as  well  as  religious,  answer. 
And  do  not  those  speak  strongly,  who  heretofore,  at  least, 
have  set  themselves  against  any  and  all  re-adaptation  of 
“  rites  and  ceremonies”  which  are  not  only  “  in  their  own 
nature  alterable,  but  which  the  Prayer-book  itself,  as  if  in 
foresight  of  the  present  times,  says,  “  upon  weighty  and 
important  considerations,”  “  should  be  altered,”  so  “  that  the 
substance  of  the  faith  be  kept  entire.”  And  surely,  the 
supposed  considerations  were  never  so  weighty  and  important 
as  now,  since  the  very  object  in  view  is  to  keep  entire  the 
substance  of  the  faith,  as  they  for  whom  we  write,  them¬ 
selves,  understand  it. 

In  view  of  all  the  antecedents  in  this  case,  we  know  not 
whether,  in.  addressing  those  who  hesitate  to  follow^  the  lead 
of  the  nine  Bishops  and  their  illustrious  predecessors  in  the 
same  line,  than  whom  the  Church  has  never  had  men  of 
more  common  sense  and  true  religion — under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  Ave  say,  we  knoAV  not  whether  to  conclude  Avith  the 
mild  reasonings  of  the  men  of  1746,  already  referred  to,  or 
in  the  sterner  language  of  Beformers,  and  the  Bishops  Avho 
succeeded  them  in  like  spirit.  Let  us  then  hear  both.  The 
former,  after  citing  “  the  many  eminent  men,  both  clergy 
and  laity,  who  have  spoken  in  favor  of  every  main  article 
of  our  address”  (n  e.,  to  Convocation),  go  on  to  say,  “  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  Ave  have  spoken  only  the  Avords  of  truth 
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and  soberness,  according  to  the  principles  of  reason  and 
the  gospel,  and  if  on  examination  and  applying  to  con¬ 
science,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  we  have  done  both, 
then  the  single  question  remaining  will  be,  whether  oiir  re¬ 
quests  should  be  granted  ?  or  if  not,  whether  the  gospel 
and  reason  are  of  any  further  use  in  an  affair  of  this  nature, 
than  to  show  men  that  truth  which  they  are  not  permitted 
to  follow.” 

Hear  also  the  Reformers  (Homily,  against  Contention). 
“  e  do  but  heap  error  upon  error,  if  we  continue  to  defend 
that  obstinately  which  was  spoken  unadvisedly.” 

Croft,  Bishop  of  Hereford  from  1661  to  1691,  who,  in 
love  for  the  same  truth,  and  in  efforts  to  propagate  the 
Church,  had  to  contend  with  the  narrow-minded  obstruc¬ 
tionists  of  liis  day,  whose  very  object,  like  the  revisers  of 
1662,  was  exclusion  and  not  comprehension,  says  of  those 
“  who  cry  ‘  we  will  not  leave  one  ceremony  nor  one  line  of 
our  Common  Prayer,  to  gain  thousands  of  idiot  sectaries 
and  mad  fanatics,’  *  *  if  these  be  not  as  simple  secta¬ 

ries  and  mad  fanatics  as  any  whatsoever,  let  God  and  his 
holy  angels  judge.” 

AVe  have  now  shown — what  has  indeed  been  shown  again 
and  again  witli  increasing  distinctness,  through  these  forty 
years  last  past  of  the  Church’s  affliction — we  have  shown 
those  foundation  stones  with  which  the  Ritualists  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  so  wrongfully,  indeed,  yet  so  successfully,  to  erect  a 
fortress  loitlun  the  Church,  from  Avhich  to  attack  the 
Church.  Can  any  one  say  that  these  stones  give  abso¬ 
lutely  nothino  on  which  an  honest  and  well-informed  mind 
could  found  any  of  the  pernicious  errors  which  are  giving 
us  so  much  trouble  X  Can  any  one  say  that  these  stones 
have  not  also  proved  stones  of  stumbling  to  the  friends 
and  promoters  of  truths  as  well  as  to  the  friends  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  error  1  to  the  dearest  lovers  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  have  no  love  for  it  in  its  true  Protest- 
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ant  character'?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  man's  work,  in 
a  distant  age,  going  over  a  field  so  large,  so  disputed,  and 
in  many  parts  so  difficult,  as  that  covered  by  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  the  work  of  different  hands,  and  a  com¬ 
promise  of  different  opinions  then  prevailing,  would  be 
entirely  harmonious,  or  that  everything  would  be  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  wisest  model  ?  Is  it  at  all  probable,  nay 
is  it  not  most  improbahle^  that  such  a  work  would  be  so 
complete  and  perfect  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  any 
future  adjustment  to  meet  future  developments  of  sin  and 
error  ?  And  more  than  this,  was  it  not  antecedently  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  then  wisdom  of  the  Church  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  exigencies  of  truth  for  all  time  ?  Most  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was,  and  experience  has  proved  it. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  that  in  a  field  so  large  and  so  fruitful, 
these  stones  (over  which,  nevertheless,  so  many  have  stum¬ 
bled  to  their  fall,  not  only  in  one  direction,  but  in  both) 
are  so  few,  and  that  they  are  not  of  the  soil,  and  are 
easily  separable  from  it. 

ask  for  not  one  word  of  addition,  or  one  word  con¬ 
demnatory  of  any  man’s  belief,  but  only  for  the  omission 
of  the  few  words  which  have  been  perverted  to  prove  what 
few  will  assert  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
fewer  still  will  pretend  can  be  proved  from  Holy  Scripture. 
W e  ask  only  for  that  Avhich  will  test  the  truth  of  what  was 
affirmed  by  a  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  “  Give  me 
leave  to  omit  twenty  words  from  the  Prayer-hooh,  and  I  will 
add  twenty  thousand  jiersons  to  the  Church  of  England  in 
one  month. 

In  this  country  no  changes  so  sudden  as  this  need  be 
expected,  but  though  more  slowly,  they  will  just  as  surely 
come,  if  these  stumbling  stones  and  rochs  of  offense  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.  But  if  they  are  to  remain,  we  have 
this  to  say  in  conclusion,  and  with  all  the  emphasis  which 
we  can  command,  let  the  responsibility  rest  on  those  who  ivill 
not  suffer  them  to  he  removed  ;  hut  let  it  not  longer  rest  upon 
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any  Evangelical  man,  he  he  High -Churchman  or  Low- 
Churchman,  the  responsilhlity  of  not  asking  to  have  them 
removed.  We  say  “  longer,”  because  tlie  responsibility  for 
the  continuance  of  our  troubles  now  rests  largely  upon  the 
Low-Church  party,  and  upon  Evangelical  men  in  other 
parties.  Had  these  many  Churchmen,  good  and  true,  in 
times  past,  said  boldly  in  Councils  what  they  said  to  each 
other,  and  acted  accordingly,  things  would  not  have  been 
with  us  as  they  are  to-day.  And  if  all  who  say  now,  “  we 
wish  these  stones  were  taken  out  of  the  way,  we  believe 
they  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  we  don’t  believe 
the  Church  will  ever  have  peace  or  much  prosperity  until 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  way,”  if  all  these  could  but  have 
a  little  more  courage,  and  a  little  confidence  in  the  truth, 
and  the  ability  of  the  Church  to  protect  itself,  or  in  God  to 
protect  it,  and  make  their  belief  a  part  of  their  platform 
for  action,  and  contend  for  such  revision,  the  very  smallest 
amount  compatible  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church,  and  contend  at  the  same  time  in  such  wise  as  to 
make  manifest  their  loyal  and  determined  purpose  of  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  purified  Church,  knowing  the  ship  to  be 
their  own,  the  ten  years  next  ensuing  would  see  the 
Church  tided  over  these  shoals  into  deep  water.  A  career 
of  peace  and  of  unprecedented  prosperity  would  open 
before  it,  at  which  all  hearts  would  rejoice. 


